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HE school year opens very auspiciously. Our 
plan for the year will be a broader one; will 

mark out the great lines of advancement, and these 
must be laid deep and firm in the ‘‘science of man’s 
development.” This is the real definition of edu- 
cation. In carrying forward this work, we wish the 
readers of the JouRNAL to, note the general plan: 

\. On the first two pages are the opinions of the 
editors. 

2. The next two are devoted to pedagogical ideas, 
theoretical, and practical. 

3. The next two are devoted to school-room work, 

(1.) Language and Things, for one week. 

(2) Earth and Numbers ” 

(3.) Self and People aw ° 

(4.) Doing and Ethics, e " 

The subjects will follow in the above order through 
the four weeks of the month. 

4. The next page is supplementary, and consists 
of materials the apt teacher will find most useful. 

5. The next two pages consist of letters and edu- 
cational notes and news. 





66 WHO a are these in bright array, this innumera- 

ble throng?” were the words that rose in. 
voluntarily, as the tide of children were seen on 
Monday last, surging toward the school-houses this 
great metropolis has furnished. All had seemingly 
taken pains to dress themselves neatly ; there was an 
aspect of expectancy, as of some important happen- 
ing. They moved joyously, but at thesame time with 
considerable dignity. Children that had been seen 
only a few days before racing carelessly up and 
down the streets, now showed another side of their 
characters. They were impressed by the impor- 
tance of the coming event—the opening to them of 
the schools. 

One who carefully studies this thing will see 
that the impression on the pupils of the schools is 
not the arithmetic impression, or the grammar im- 
pression—it is the growth of character. This is 
what the ‘‘new education” would make the es- 
pecial point, and use the subject of study to gain. 
And it isa cheering thing to see this evidence of good 
teaching in the very streets. It was an old New 
England maxim that ‘‘ people will measure you by 
your behavior;” and so, with a narrow object in 
view, the same end was sought; for behavior indi- 
cates culture or character. The teacher is &nown 
outside of the school-room. 

As this tide of young humanity surges towards 
the school-doors, the hearts of every good man and 
woman blesses it. ‘*God bless you,” we cry, 
we see them so neat and so trim, so full of hope, so 
ready to attack the difficulties the master may lay 
before them, so ready to sit still and banish the 
busy world without. And we believe that God 
has a special blessing for the children, gathered in 
our schools. ‘God bless the teachers too,” we say, 
for they need a greater wisdom than that they get 
from their books. ‘‘Come with me,” said Jesus, 
“and I will make you fishers of men,” and this is 
what the teacher needs to have taught him—to be 
able to catch and hold children. Teachers, yours 
is a divine art. Oh, believe init, practice it as a 
mission, not as a trade! Believe you are sent by 
the Creator, and act as His agents in your school- 
room day by day. 


- 
> 





ie has been no uncommon thing in the past to find 

men as principals of schools in our large cities, 
who did not hesitate to say, ‘‘ Why shouldI want 
to know anything about education? I am secure 
here solong as I see that the classes are heurd accord- 
ing to the course of study.” But this is giving 
way, and the feeling such words indicate will soon 
be a thing of the past; there are many men of this 
class, that are beginning to look up Pestalozzi. 
One of them lately remarked, ‘‘I had no idea 
Pestalozzi was such a genius; I thought he was 
& very common man. Why, our best methods 
are founded on his.” 

The movement of these men will be quite in- 
fluential; their assistants will catch their spirit, 
and they, too, will become students of education, 
and thus the whole line will advance. 





AN advance in our conception of the attitude 

the teacher should maintain, is apparent, if 
we look back ten years; the beginnings of a 
movement that is to assume vast dimensions as 
time goes on have been made. That the teacher of 
children needs special attainments is being recog- 
nized; it has hitherto been considered that a small 
stock of general knowledge, and a large amount of 
patience wereenough. But the child is not so easily 
comprehended; profourd science is seemingly ex- 
hausted in his make up. To understand him, to 
operate along with him in his development, there 
must be a conception of the plan on which he 





6. The reviews of books fill the last page. 


end seg Si Gies 


Education is therefore a scientific matter, with 
principles underlying its methods. 

True, in the past, and even in the present, the 
practices of our school-rooms are empirical; often 
a matter of tradition. But this cannot last; the age 
is scientific in its tendencies; it will have education 
placed on a broader basis. Aud it may be said that 
there is a spirit entering the teachers’ ranks, that 
has never before been apparent. Teachers are seen 
to assemble, to investigate their methods, to pene- 
trate the ideas of the great teachers of the past, and 
in general exhibit an interest never witnessed be- 
fore. 

It is apparent that we are at the beginning of a 
new era, the era of scientific education, and that 
the result will be most beneficial for mankind. 
Better conceptions of education will be taken; 
broader work will be planned, and human activities 
better understood. This journal has aimed during 
the nineteen years of its existence to place teaching 
on its rightful basis, and it hails with delight the 
signs of advancement that appear all along the 
line. 





E are certainly nearing the stage of scientific 
education, if we are not already upon it. 

By this is meant that the procedure of the teacher 
is based upon the laws of mental development, and 
is not an arbitrary process, either handed down 


as|from antiquity, or hit upon by chance, or copied 


from som:2 one else who has used both sources, 
This is the result of the close study by many of our 
prominent teachers during the past ten years. The 
discussion, incited mainly by Colonel Parker, has 
led many teachers to investigate the grounds of 
their practice. They feel the need of having solid 
ground under their feet. 

The ignorance of the so-called teacher has been 
a source of merriment at the village dry-goods 
store for many years, and, for that matter, it will be 
for many years to come, but at last the beginning 
of another stage appears. The reading circles began 
a process of improvement; the summer schools 
have kept the ball rolling, and it is safe to say that 
this winter will witness fully half of the body of 
teachers, aiming steadily at higher stages of knowl- 
edge. We ought not to forget to pay tribute to the 
Chautauqua movement; undoubtedly as many as 
twenty-five thousand have joined the various as- 
sociations that exist in several states; and while 
these have not been arranged specifically for teach- 


ers, they have contributed to general advance- 


ment. 

All these things point out that the agitation be- 
gun in the JoURNAL in 1874, when every one de- 
clared it a waste of time and effort, has been pro- 
ductive of enormous results; the work of reform, 
however, has only begun. Let us push it forward. 





(THE Pennsylvania summer school of methods 

follows a plan that has been long urged in 
the JouRNAL for a teachers’ institute, that of hav- 
ing a ‘‘ Model School,” taught by a skilful teacher, 
which should show good teaching concretely. In that 
school, held for three weeks (the institute was divi- 
ded into four classes); each class observed teaching 
by Miss Blanchard for forty minutes each day. 
Now is this impossible in our New York state in- 
stitutes? We think not, and ask Supt. Draper's 
attention to this point. We would suggest to him 
also to divide our institute into classes: (1.) Third 
grade certificates. (2.) Second do. (3.) First do. 
(4.) State do. Then let them observe a good 
teacher at work, and discuss teaching as something 
seen and not talked about. We think, this sever- 
ing of the classes would stimulate the lower to “go 
up higher.”” We would like to have our corps of 
excellent institute conductors, carry on an insti- 





is built, and of the world which he is built into, 


tute in this?way.' $ 
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A BOY’S WORST ENEMY. 

What is it? The saloon. No. The gambling table. 
No. Temptations to swear, to steal, to lie, to be diso- 
bedient to parents. None of these. What is it? Books. 
Books like the following, as catalogued by Dr. Gladden: 

“*Sunfiower Sam of Shasta, or Deadwood Dick, Jr.’s Full 
Hand—a Tule of You Bet;’ ‘The Double Daggers, or Deadwood 
Dick’s Detiance;’ ‘ Deadwood Dick’s Double, or the Ghost ot 
Gorgon’s Guich;’ ‘Captain Crackshot, the Great Brigand, or 
Gypsey Jack from Jimtown ;’ ‘ Bonanza Bill, Miner; or Madame 
Mystery, the French Forger;’ ‘The Boy Runaway, cr the Bucca- 
neer uf the Bay;’ ‘The Boy Bedouins, or the Brothers of the 
Plumed Lance ;**The Black Band of New York ;’*‘ Bob the Boy 
Detective, or the Myst: ry of the Missing Head.’ ”’ 

Our children will read, and it is our duty to see to it 
that they read what 1s the best, that they acquire a tasté 
for what is good. Dr. Gladden states that he has re- 
cently read one of the serials of a popular periodical, 
taken in a certain school, and this is his outline : 

“It proceeds to tell how a company of boys formed a secret 
society for various mischievous operations, and finally ran away 
and came to grief, of course; but the details of their mischief 
are worked out with great minuteness, and the practice of the 
young rascals is sure to make a stronger impression on the 
reader’s mind, than the preaching of the author. Very many of 
the readers will be thinking all the while what stupids these ‘boys 
were to have been circumvented and caught, how the mischief 
might have been better managed, and the effect of it all will be 
very nearly as bad as if there were no such pious purposes as the 
author professes. This kind of teaching generally has the effect 
of an anti-climax; it amounts to showing the boys how nice it 
would be to be naughty provided they did not get caught at it!” 

Much has been said in these pages concerning the 
Cuty of parents to supervise the books pupils read. 
Perhaps some one asks, ‘‘ What can I do?” We answer 
this: Select the most interesting book that is good, and 
make it a subject of conversation, excite an interest in 
the story, lead the scholars to say, ‘‘Can I borrow that 
book of you?” or ‘*‘ Where can I buy that book? When 
once an interest is awakened in what is good, itis not 
likely to die. We cannot counteract a bad taste by say- 
ing as one teacher did to his large school: ‘‘ I wish to 
warn vou against reading, ‘ Dick the out-law.’ It is a 
bad book.” The book-seller said that, one by one, nearly 
all the older pupils of that school asked him to send for 
it. He did so, and sold at once over fifty copies. The 
teacher meant well enough, but he was ignorant of hu- 
man nature. An ounce of honey will attract more flies 
than a barrel of vinegar. Telling pupils what not to do, 
is bad ; but telling them what to look ferward to with 
pleasure, and giving them an ambition to do something 
good, is excellent. 





+ 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





It seems as though this splendid university will soon 
become an object of charity, for the three million en- 
dowment seems to be melting away like snow beforethe 
rays of the summer sun. If this calamity does happen, 
the cause of higher education will suffer a tremendous 
loss. President Gilman has proved himself to be an 
executive officer of rare ability, and it will be a calamity 
if he is obliged to resign, and suffer the institution, now 
so highly esteemed, to become a third rate college. It is 
to be hoped that Baltimore will stir itself as she has 
never stirred herself before, and make good the mil- 
lions that Johns Hopkins left. He had the firmest faith 
in the business integrity and ability of the elder Garrett, 
but he died, and his son, who succeeded him, went 
insane. The present financial crisis has been looked 
forward to as inevitable for several years, but since it 
has come, its blow is none the less severe because ex- 
pected. We sincerely hope that the future has brighter 
days for this magnificent school, than even its best 
friends could dare to hope for. 





-e- 


THE AVERAGE YOUNG MAN. 

The average young man has always been the butt of 
ridicule. The English Standard describes him as found 
ever the ocean, in the following manner: ‘‘The young 
man of the period is sunk in self-indulgent sloth ; he 
prefers to pay to look on at games played for him by 
semi-professionals. Instead of playing cricket, he sits, 
protected by awnings from rain and sun, cigar in hand, 
ived drink at elbow, gazing at the toils of others. Clad 
in gorgeous array, he loafs on the edges of lochs and 
lawns, or in the balconies of hotels, instead of rowing. 
When in a very energetic mood, he plays a set or two at 
pat-bal), and, but for the fact that kneeling might spoil 
his trousers, would doubtless take an interest in marbles. 
Manly games know him not, and the fatigues and hard- 
ships of volunteering he shudders at.” We hardly feel 


like knocking his American cousin quité as hard, but as 
we see him at the fashionable resorts, and on Broadway, 
we cannot speak of him in glowing terms. He is as 
ignorant of the political, religious,and literary questions 
that are stirring our country, as a Hottentot. He 
knows enough to imitate ‘“‘ English, you know,” but he 
doesn’t know that what he thinks is English, isn’t 
English at all, but a miserable American counterfeit of 
it The truth is, that ‘the average young man ” is sadly 
in need of just such an education as manual training 
would give him. If he had been taught to work with 
his hands at some honest trade, he would now think less 
of perfumery and kid gloves, and more of honest labor 
as a means of getting a living. There is nothing like 
manual training to cure dudeism. 


OUR TEXT-BOOKS. 








In no country are school text-books so good as in 
the United States. It is not worth our while to discuss 
what forces have made them excellent, it is enough 
to know that they are excellent, and that the demand 
for them has been great. On account of this demand, 
certain politicians, having an eye to personal profit, 
have advocated that the various states should go into 
the work of text-book publishing, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of economy, but in reality in the interests of their 
own pockets. In the states that have undertaken this 
work, as California, Minnesota, and Indiana, almost the 
sole argument urged is cheapness. Now there is no 
doubt that our text-books could be very much cheaper. 
Hundreds of salable things could be reduced in price, 
agd the dealers in them realize greater profits than they 
now do. Make flour half clay, mix corn meal with half 
its bulk of finely-powdered wood dust, and the people 
would pay much less for these articles than they now 
do. But would this cheapening process be economy ? 
Such a diet would seriously affect the health of the peo- 
ple, cause an enormous waste of strength, loss of time, 
and increase of doctors’ bills. Would such adulterations 
be economy? Evidently they would be most wasteful 
as well as most criminal. Let us apply this cheapening 
process to other literary productions; the Century, for 
example. Suppose a California politician should say, 
‘* A large number of the Century magazine is taken in 
this state, and Iam convinced that we are paying too 
much for it.” He makes an estimate of the numbers 
sold, and shows that a dollar saved on each number 
would keep within the state many thousands of dollars 
during a year. He succeeds in getting the state to pro- 
hibit the sale of the New York Century, and publish a 
Pacific Century of its own, for a much less sum than its 
Eastern rival could be bought for. Now what would’ be 
the result? Cheapness, but inferiority ; a lowering of 
the public taste, a distaste for the highest style of art, 
and a general deterioration of the swsthetic and literary 
character of the people. California would suffer 
immensely. She couldn’t afford to try the experiment. 
Some years ago she offered a golden bait to Starr King ; 
why didn’t she save her money and get a cheaper man? 
Now this argument applies to text-books. _It is possible 
to make state text-books much cheaper than the pub- 
lishers have been able to sell them for, but in cheapen- 
ing them they are ruined. Text-book writing is an art, 
and artists are not picked up in every town. There are 
not five men in this world who have the geographical 
instinct to make an acceptable geography. There are 
a hundred thousand who can tell how it ought to be 
done, but not five persons who can do the work in an ac. 
ceptable manner. Theoretical books are numerous, 
practical, paying ones, few. The competition between 
school book publishers insures excellence. To-day a 
certain state is forcing by lew its children to use a text- 
book that will not sell anywhere else. A large school- 
book publishing firm spent forty thousand dollars in 
trying to make a certain series of books go, and they 
wouldn’t go; they couldn't be made to go, and the firm 
lost its money. They are now for sale to some state that 
wants to go into the publishing business. Backed by 
state authority they can be made tosell, but at what a 
cost! There are not men of capacity to be found in any 
state, who can make a grammar toorder. That is not 
the way grammars are made. Talent for eloquence, 
poetry, and text-book making is born, not called up by 
the politician’s magic wand. Money will buy many 
things, but never capacity, and if any work demands 
capacity it is writing text-books. State legislatures 
should let the business of publishing text-books alone. 
Our school-book publishing firms have done much for 
our schools, in the past, and they will do much more in 





the future. Their superb histories, matchless geogra- 














phies, magnificent readers, and unexcelled arithmetic; 
are marvels of educational talent and the printer’s ar, 
Our county is justly proud of these books. The fittes 
of them will survive. Text-book publishers know this 
and they think twice before they put their money inty 
new enterprises. So should a state. 
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WHAT WILL BE FOUND THIS WEEK. 








The careful reader of the JouRNAL will open this 
number (as he does every one) with an expectation of 
finding materials for his work, and ideas for his profes. 
sional advancement. The suggestions on the first two 
pages pertain to things of to-day: the world as it js 
related to the teacher. Some of these utterances haye 
an unusual weight this week. Thesketch of Dr. Arnoli 
cannot but interest the earnest teacher ; it aims to show 
him as ateacher. The article on the Tonic Tol-fa refer, 
to a great movement in progress. The page of school- 
room devices will be carefully read, we know. The 
School-Room has many notably practical articles. The 
supplementary. page will furnish materials for imany 
‘*talks with pupils” ; it takes a column on the next page, 
Then follows a variety of matter, consisting mostly of 
questions proposed by subscribers. The educational 
notes will have an interest for the teacher who believes 
the world moves. Altogether there has been very much 
labor spent on these pages in fitting them for our readers, 
who want a better paper this year than last, and they 
shall have it if it can be made. 





HEALTHY GYMNASTICS. 





It is a mistaken notion that an exercise or two a day 
in gymnastics will suffice for physical training. If our 
children grow strong and well it will be because they 
obey the laws of health from the time they go to bed one 
day until they goto bedagain. Nothing but good metb- 
ods makes work successful, and these must be based 
upon good physiological foundations. There are laws 
of animal and vegetable growth that can never be vio- 
lated with impunity. Among them are the following: 
Food must be good and adapted to the needs of the vege- 
table or animal it is to nourish. The muscles and bones 
of an animal should be under the perfect control of the 
nervous system. Healthy bodies promote healthy 
minds,—good blood, good thinking. Over pressure and 
hot-bed forcing always produces decay. In all natural 
processes, nature must be followed. 

If these laws could be followed in all of our schools 
this year, much more progress would be made than ever 
before in the same length of time. Their application 
would lead the teachers to make children know the laws 
of health and follow them. In doing this the force of 
self-interest is the principal motive power. The feeling 
in the child, I want to be strong, well, and beavtiful, 
and am determined to do everything within my powet 
to become such, is a mighty propelling force. 


A GOOD NORMAL SCHOOL. 








Chancellor MacVicar, says, the best teacher is neithet 
born nor made; he is one with good natural en- 
dowments, who has been properly trained. Here he 
points out the functions of a normal school: 

1. To select those who may be trained. 

2. To supply appliances and conditions, to acquire 4 
knowledge pertaining to a symmetrical development of 
both mind and body. ° 

3. To expound the theory and art of teaching. 

Here he points out that no theory should be % 
pressed that all the pupils come out alike. There should 
be the freest exercise of the inventive power of the in- 
dividual, and even certain forms of eccentricity should 
be tolerated. 

The chancellor takes up the question, whether normal 
schools should give instruction in the subjects of study, 
or be professional, and inclines to the former view. Here 
we differ with him, if the student can get a knowledge of 
these subjects elsewhere. There was atime when the 
normal school was obliged to give academic instruction : 
and it is yet. There are very few really thorough (tou 
the common expression) high schools that teach re 
sons and not facts merely. But in theory the normal 
school should be professional. 

The essence of a true teaching ability 1s the power 
transfer to the mind of the pupil, and to fix permanent!) 
the exact consciousness existing in the mind of the 
teacher. TMe teacher who possesses this ability will 
make little account of manipulation and mec 
processes,” 
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EMINENT EDUCATORS. 





DR. ARNOLD, 

Thomas Arnold, ‘of Rugby, ranks among the great 
practical teachers of modern times. Suddenly called 
from a life of obscurity to the head mastership of a 
great English public school, he rose at once to a tower- 
ing influence, far above the situation, and became 
England’s typical school-master. Arnold accomplished 
much for religion, literature, education, and general 
progress. He has left behind him, in his work and its 
traditions, an indefinite but growing force, which is 
known as the Arnold influence. Not to understand this 
js to be outside the great educational movement of this 
century. 

Thomas Arnold was born at Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1795. He was educated chiefly at Winchester 
and Oxford, where, in his twentieth year, he was 
elected Fellow of Oriel, and gained the Chancellor’s 
Prize for the best Latin essay. Four years later he took 
orders, married, settled down at Laleham, near Staines, 
and occupied himself in teaching private pupils, and in 
a wide range of literary work. He remained ten years. 
In his school-boy days he appears before us as a kind of 
poetical dreamer or placid enthusiast ; but at Laleham 
he becawe an intense realist, and found satisfaction only 
in the severest forms of application ; Carlyle himself 
did not more earnestly believe in the gospel of work. 
During these ten years his industry was enormous 
He read widely and deeply in the field of Greek scholar- 
ship and Roman literature; formed very definite 
opinions on most political and social questions of the 
day ; and, above all, studied the character of boys, and 
how to deal with it. 

In 1828 he was elected head-master of Rugby. With 
apparent prosperity, the general tone of the school was 
Jow and irreligious. Discipline was loose. Those who 
loved learning had the opportunity to advance, but the 
great majority passed through in easy indifference, 
without gaining any perceptible good, either as regards 
power of habit, or extent of information. Besides 
there was a good deal of coarseness in the Rugby 
atmosphere. The older boys looked on bullying the 
younger as a right; and the younger ones were thus 
transformed in their turn into sneaks and cowards. 

The reform of such a school was soon found to be a 
work of great difficulty. In addition to the opposition 
which he met within the institution, he was severely 
assailed by a large section of the press, as a dangerous 
innovator ; several of his friends dropped his acquaint- 
ance, and denounced his conduct. But he went steadily 
toward his goal ; he found he must purify and elevate 
public opinion, as well as the school. He determined to 
emancipate the boys from their slavish deference to the 
traditions of the school, and the current code of morals ; 
and to turn out manly, brave, and thoughtful young 
men, well equipped for the realities of life. He was not 
content merely to keep down the more offensive forms 
of vice ; on the contrary, he aimed all resources at the 
building up of character. Manly-minded, bold, and 
honest in all his actions, he despised the craven spirit 
that followed the authority cf the multitude to do evil. 
He preferred moral to intellectual excellence, and 
though he always aimed at training up capable, intellec- 
tual men, he felt satisfied and happy, when he saw that 
his pupils would be likely to become manly Christian gen- 


tlemen. He preferred moral principle to gentlemanly 
conduct, and gentlemanly conduct to intellectual 
ability. He strove against the coarseness and selfish- 


ness of public school-boys, and the childish deference to 
opinion and prevailing fashions shown by grown-up 
men. 

Arnold has rarely been surpassed in quickness and 
correctness of insight into the nature of boys. He took 
in a boy at a glance, penetrated through his slyest and 
most secret motions, analyzed his whole nature, and 
fixel upon all the seeds of hope in his constitution. He 
took active steps for stimulating the lazy, repressing the 
forward, cheering the diffident, and encouraging the 
weak. Nothing escaped his comprehensive insight. 
The boys feared his omniscience and stern treatment of 
meanness or cunning, and came to reverence one who 
was tender towards the weak, and stern towards the 
vicious. 

He was very fully alive to the imperfection of a boy’s 
nature; the idea of boyhood which he had gathered 
from keen observation and wide experience was not 
remarkably high ; and he never applied to his pupils the 
same standard that he applied to grown-up people. To 
rules which lay beyond the sympathies of a well-trained 
boy, and to leading strings of all kinds he attached but 
little value, In his dealings, nothing was more marked 


than the generous confidence that he placed in a boy’s 
word, and the scathing scorn with which he treated 
untruthfulness, Whatever one of his pupils stated for 
fact, was accepted as such, without any further ques- 
tioning. 

The use of expulsion tended greatly to strengthen the 
opposition which he had to live down. It was urged 
that any pupil, however incorrigible, was a fit subject 
for a public school, and that the smooth government of 
such an institution should be possible without resort to 
removal. But Arnold, recognizing the vast evil which 
one incorrigible boy did to all the rest, saw the only 
effective remedy in his expulsion. It was not only for 
moral offences that a pupil was removed from Rugby. 
If the child was weak, or not likely from any cause to 
profit by the organization of the school, his removal 
was quietly counseled. The result was that when the 
youths, who were at first inclined to govern the estab- 
lishment according to their own ideas, saw that they 
must conform to a wiser law, they became willing coad- 
jutors of Arnold,and aided him greatly in all his efforts. 
When it was clearly understood that persistence in any 
mean or forbidden course would end in the disgrace of 
expulsion, the reform of the school became easy, and 
the maintenance of discipline light. 

Every new pupil was immediately struck with the 
overpowering earnestness of the head-master, the trans- 
parency of all his motions, and his wish to benefit those 
who were under his care. Whatever he was engaged 
upon occupied his whole being. And this supreme 
earnestness of character affected the whole school like a 
fever. The masters copied his example ; and the pupils 
strove to acquire his esteem through fidelity in applica- 
tion. Thus he came to be loved as few masters of large 
schools had ever been before. His pupils looked upon 
him as a trusty personal friend, whose sympathy could 
meet any calamity, whose advice would be most valua- 
ble in the hour of perplexity, whose help would be ready 
in time of need, and whose presence or word would 
stimulate new hopes and fresh energies. Arnold then 
was a great and powerful personality, quick in his 
perceptions and bearing down upon his work, with the 
great momentum of a high character. He had all the 
qualities of a great teacher—great acquirements, strong 
judgment, wide sympathy, eminent flexibility. Itisa 
combination of qualities: without which a teacher isa 
failure—a quick but searching glance for his class or 
audience, a fund of resource for emergency, an encour- 
aging sympathy on every earnest effort, a keen scorn 
for pretense, an unsparing severity fot the idle and 
slothful, an evident delight as new beauties apyfear in 
the lesson, and a zest for the new thoughts and feelings 
in his pupils. 

In the actual business of teaching a class he showed 
command over the most productive methods. Arnold 
was very sparing of his words. He never lectured when 
he taught ; he relied most upon his skill in the art of 
questioning to arouse and sustain thought; he spoke 
not for the purpose of explaining difficulties, but for 
that of suggesting explanations. He was the guide and 
fellow-worker of his pupils, but he aroused their self- 
reliance and action. He encouraged his class to read 
extensively, to gather facts from all quarters and collate 
them, and to cultivate the power of research. Then he 
tested their efforts, pointing out their weakness, suggest- 
ing how deficiencies should be supplied, and opening up 
new lines. He thus made every act of teaching an act 
of creation, and in doing so, he stands forth as a model 
of what a great teacher should be. More than most 
teachers he prepared himself for his daily work by 
careful study of the lessons of the day. Arnold always 
met his class in a state of great preparation, from fresh 
reading. Indeed he formed a very definite theory on 
this subject. He believed that every teacher should 
retire after some fifteen years’ service, because in that 
period the literature of his subject got ahead of him,and 
he lost sympathy with the fresh scholarship of the day 
He regarded the effects of illiterate teaching as most 
baneful, alike to the pupil’s moral, nature and his intel- 
lectual progress ; for, in leaving him stupid, it made him 
self-sufficient and sneering. 

But Arnold had seen that public opinion must also be 
uplifted ; to understand him well we must follow him 
beyond Rugby, and form an estimate of his political 
opinions, and his relation to the great movements of his 
age; note his work in the reform of the English 
university system, and the cou.se of training that he 
would provide for girls; and examine his contributions to 
history and‘ general literature. It is most interesting, 
however, to trace the intimacy which existed between 
him and his under masters ; to study the close alliance 
which he formed with his celebrated Sixth Class,and learn 





how, without exempting them from censure if they abused 
their trust,he utilized 1ts members to carry his individual 
influence down to every part of the school ; tosee the ex- 
tent to which he extended the Rugby curriculum, both by 
supplanting its elegant scholarship and _ superficial 
verbalism by a broader criticism, more earnest studies 
in philology, and more real research into the spirit of 
classical literature, and through the introduction of 
modern subjects, as history and modern languages ; and 
to follow the deepening interest which he took in all 
his pupils, watching the growth of every individual, 
and reporting periodically on his progress. 

This brief sketch will show the massiveness of 
Arnold’s character. Every teacher should make an 
earnest study of this great man whose influence is still 
felt in many schools, and which is widening and 
broadening as the years go on. 

Like all men who do good service in the world, or 
elevate its standard, he kept a high ideal of the dignity 
of work ever before him, and was keenly conscious of 
the disparity between the meagerness of his perform- 
ance and the ideal at which he aimed. For worldly 
gain he cared singularly little: one of his pupils at 
Laleham thus describes the impression which his 
character left upon those closely connected with him :— 
“It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration for 
his genius, or learning, or eloquence, which stirred 
within them ; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from 
a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world, whose 
work was healthy, sustained, and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God—a work that was founded on 
a deep sense of its duty and its value, and was coupled 
with such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, 
that others could not help being invigorated by the 
same feeling, and with the belief that they, too, in their 
measure could go and do likewise.” 





MUSICAL PROGRESS. 





By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 

It is a highly suggestive fact, and a proof of the moral 
power of music, that singing is now rapidly becoming 
universal in the schools just at the time when moral 
training is recognized as an essential factor in education. 
The time for regarding music as a mere recreation or 
relief from study is passed forever. The practical ques- 
tion now to be decided is, how pupils can get the most 
and best music in the shortest time, 

It is strange that the educational people of America 
are so slow in waking up to the fact that the question is 
settled beyond a peradventure. They allow themselves 
to be confused by the repre entations of interested pub- 
lishers. Why do they not accept the testimony of the 
members of their own profession, who have taken pains 
to inform themselves and are therefore qualified and 
disinterested witnesses? Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
writing from London, August 7, says: ‘* My increased, 
observation of English schools only strengthens my con- 
viction, that Tonic Sol-fa is founded on sound pedagogic 
principles, and that itjs by far the best method yet de- 
vised for teaching vocal music. The cause is bound to 
win, even though large financial interests are enlisted in 
opposition.” 

Superintendent MacAlister, of Philadelphia, speaks of 
the striking educational results to be witnessed in the Lon- 
don schools where the Tonic Sol-fa system is emy loyed. 

Prof. B. C. Gregory, superintendent of education in 
Trenton, N. J., writes an article on the subject which 
occupies nearly four columns of the New York Evening 
Post. He treats the subject exhaustively, giving the 
result of investigations which have extended over a 
period of four or five years, 
lows : 

**The conclusion to which we are brought by a care- 
ful consideration of the history and results of the new 
musical system may be briefly summed up as follows : 

**(1) Tonic Sol-fa notation reduces vocal music to the 
ultimate of simplicity. 

**(2) It is the best medium yet discovered for over- 
coming the difficulties of the staff. 

**(3) While it is the best preparation for the staff, it is 


also a complete notation in itself, and opens the richest 
treasures of vocal music to the masses of the people. 

**(4) The argument which is now being held out by 

ublishers of staff boo'ss, that the results of the Tonic 

l-fa system can be secured without using the notation, 
is not sustained.” 

Since all agree that music is refining, elevating, and 
in every way an aid to moral development, Iet us have 
it in all the schools. . And let us have music, pure and 
oe as it is given to the children by a natural 
method, not music plus a combination of Chinese puz- 
zles, which four-fifths of adult singers do not under- 
stand. 


His article closes as fol- 
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SELECTED DEVICES. 


THE USE OF QUOTATIONS IN TEACHING 
, SPELLING. 








By the use of quotations I have succeeded in making 
the class in spelling a most interesting and instructive 
one to pupils and teacher. During the past two years, 
and the eight months of this year we have learned about 
forty helpful quotations from standard authors. I do 
not mean that we have mereiy committed them to 
memory. We have studied and learned them. 

The plan of lessons is as follows: Write quotation on 
the board, and have pupils copy it carefully, being parti- 
cular about spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 
Have the pupils retain the slips on which they have 
copied it, telling them to come prepared at next session 
of class, to give substance of quotation in their own 
language, the meanings of all words, and synonyms of 
any you may point out for that purpose. At the next 
spelling recitation have them write the words learned 
in quotation, in original sentences. Ask some member 
of class to tell allhe has learned of the author, and others 
to name his writings. Read to them the selection from 
which the quotation is taken, and encourage them to 
read others that you may name. Last of all have class 
write the quotation from memory. Never give a new 
quotation until the one before them is mastered by all 
the class. 

If a quotation is long, it can be the subject of several 
recitations. 

In order that the best results may be obtained, the 
following must be observed in the selection and teach- 
ing of quotations in connection with this particular 
class : 

The quotations should be adapted to the age of pupils ; 
they should contain new words for the children’s vocabu- 
lary ; have them vary in character from time to time. 
They should not be too long to be learned thoroughly in 
the time assigned for preparation of the lesson. 


KATHERINE L. COURTRIGHT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAKING PROBLEMS. 





I'write these figures on the blackboard : 

(1) 14417—8-+-2. 

(2) 281x46+18. 

(83) 865x$1.25—$150. 

(4) 140+4-196+2+4174. 

(5) $1.25 281—$160—24, 

(6) 44,560+122+416. 

(7) 22,6564-92,721 x 22. 

(8) 45,068+-162—81--56. 

(9) 64+2x3+481—17. 

(10) 230 x $1.50—25.60+-14.50. 

Then I say, ‘‘ James, you may write out a problem to 
fit No. 1.” I give one to each of the class. 

James will hand his in to-morrow. It will be, “I 
bought 14 pounds of candy at Mr. Brown’s store, and 17 
pounds at Mr. Smith’s to eat at my party last night. 
On my way home, I ate three pounds. As only James 


Barney came, he and I ate what was left. How much 
did each eat ?” 
The rest will hand in others less dyspeptic. 
M. G. 





++ 


TEACHING LANGUAGE THROUGH HISTORY.}|' 


History, so closely allied to and growing out of geog- 
raphy, if properly taught, may be made a most excellent 
means of language teaching. Pictures, illustrating the 
great events in history, may be described. Following 
this, the teacher should tell short, interesting stories in 
history, which may be given back by the ready writers. 
Then comes a carefully-arranged list of topics in history. 
The eager children are led to read up the topic in a large 
number of books. In the hour of recitation they pour 
out their new-found treasures for their schoolmates to 
hear and discuss, and for the children to mold into con- 
sistency and order. Then comes the happy time when 
they can tell the whole story, in their own words, on 
clean sheets of white paper. I am describing no Utopia, 
but a reality, that comes to those who have an immense 
faith in the capabilities of human development. Every 
pupil in a grammar school, at the end of an eight years 
course, may be trained to do this beautiful work. You 
who, instead of feeding the child’s wonderful, exhaust- 
less power of imagining the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, have driven where the cutting lash of tradi- 
tion turns the grand study of history into a dry, stupid 


rote-learning of pages, dates, and meaningless generali- 
zations, will remember that the new education leads 
you to the heights beyond Jordan, within sight of the 
Promised Land. Do not turn back to the rocky, sandy 
desert of Sin. —F. W. PARKER. 





TO TEACH TIME TELLING. 





In teaching children how to tell the time of day a fair 
representation of a clock can be made with pen and ink 
and the bottom of a pasteboard collar-box. Then cut 
cardboard hands, blacken them with ink or shoe var. 
nish, attach them to the clock face with a pin, and my 
little kindergarten time school is ready for its delightful 
pupils. The children, being allowed to move the short 
hand for themselves under suitable instruction, soon 
master the hour lessons. Next, if they can count up to 
sixty, they are ready to take the minute hand on its 
steady rounds. Then comes the two-hand lesson. 

‘““Make it one o'clock!” They comply. ‘Two 
o'clock!” Done. And so on until one is reached again. 
Next come the half hours, the quarter hours, and finally 
the odd minutes. 





LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I put a line of poetry on the blackboard, and ask the 
pupils of my fourteenth grade (14 years old) to make a 
rhyme to it, of the same number of syllables and (if they 
can) the same accent : 

“* As the evening twilight fades away.” 

They have a day to do it. Then I let those who have 
got out a line put iton the blackboard. Then I put there 
the one written by the author : 

“The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 

They learn about capitals, meter, accent, and in fact 
all the substance of poetry. They learn also the diffi 
culty of writing, it and the beauty in the form 
of expression the poet selects—that is, to admire 
poetry. T.L. ¥. 





TO TEACH MAGNETISM. 





An interesting experiment may be performed with 
quite a small magnet and a common sewing needle. 
Insert a light thread in a needle, tie and cut off one end, 
leaving 2 single thread six or eight inches long. Lay a 
horseshoe magnet on a table, with the poles in front. 
Magnetize the needle by rubbing it several times, always 
in one direction, by one pole of the magnet, after each 
stroke returning the magnet in an arc through the air. 

Take the end of the thread between thumb and finger, 
and suspend the needle over its attractive pole, allowing 
the point to come within one-fourth of an inch of the 
magnet; then, with a circular sweep of the hand to 
keep the point in position, draw the eye of the needle 
down toward the other pole. This, if carefully done, 
will bring the needle to a horizontal ‘position, where it 
will remain, floating or, in suspension, as long as the 
thread is held steadily. 

The magnetic forces operating to produce this effect 
appear to be : First, the attraction of the left pole for the 
point of the needle ; second, the repulsion of the right 
pole for the same point ; and third, the attraction of the 
right pole for the eye of the needle, which is resisted by 
the thread supporting the needle ; the latter also is held 
from approaching the left pole by the same means. 

The experiment may be made more effective by cover- 
ing the magnet with a sheet of paper, thus concealing it. 


TO SHOW EXPENDITURE. 








Take a broad piece of paper, and with a ruler draw a 


light line quité across it about an inch from the bottom. 


Call this a base line, and make all your figures even 
with it, letting them extend upward as far as they may. 
Near the left side draw an upright figure six and three- 
fourths inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide 
(all are of the same width) and write over it, ‘‘ Liquor, 
$900,000,000 ;” draw the next one three and three-fourths 
inches long, and mark it ‘“‘ Bread, $505,000,000 ;” draw 
the third two and five-sixteenths inches long, and mark 
it “ Meat, $303,000,000 ;” the next is two and one-eighth 
inches long, and is to be marked ‘: Iron and Steel, $290,- 
000,000 ;” one and eleven-sixteenths inches will repre- 
sent woolen goods, valued at $237,000,000 ; one and five- 
eighths inches, sawed lumber, worth $233,000,000 ; one 
and nine-sixteenths inches, cotton goods, valued at 
$210,000,000 ; one and seven-sixteenths inches, boots and 
shoes, costing $196,000,000 ; fifteen-sixteenths of an inch 














stands fo" ragar and molasses, worth $155,000,000 ; only 
three-quarters ef an inch is needed to show what is done 
for publie education, for which only $85,000,000 is paid in 
the whole United States ; and home and foreign missions 
bring up the'rear with only one-eighth of an inch in 
extent, showing an expense of $5,500,000! 





IMPERFECT ENUNCIATION. 





The following cure for imperfect enunciation is not 
new, but nevertheless, it is good as a gymnastic exer- 
cise. Pupils who have a tendency to slur should be 
made to read many times sentences similar to the fol- 
lowing : 

She has lost her ear-ring.—She has lost her hearing. 

He lives in a nice house.—He lives in an ice house. 

Let all men bend low.—Let tall men bend low. 

He saw two beggars steal.—He sought to beg or steal, 

This hand is clean.—This sand is clean. 

He would pay nobody.—He would pain nobody, 

That lasts till night.—That last still night. 


+ 
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RAPID SIGHT DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 








Cut pasteboard into three-inch squares; pencil, or 
paste from colored paper. figures on both sides as fol- 
lows: paste 2 on a card nearest the right edge, leaving 
the margin at the left; turn the card over, turning up 
or down, not sidewise, and place the figure 3 upon the 
other side in same manner, leaving the margin at the 
left. Arrange other cards in the same way, using num- 
bers as high as desired. For primary work do not go 
above 9. Split the end of an ordinary pointer, and bevel 
the sides of the split a little, so that the card can be 
easily inserted and firmly held, and the apparatus is 
complete. In using, place numbers on the board, leav- 
ing at least six inches space between them ; adjust the 
card in the end of the pointer, turning slightly, so that 
it will, when used, be square with the board. Instruct 
class whether to add, subtract, multiply, or divide, and 
then place the card in proper relative position to the 
numbers on the board for the indicated operation, 
changing from number to number as rapidly as desired. 
By simply rolling the pointer in the fingers, you can 
change the constant number easily, and as often as 
desirable. In teaching addition, write on the board 
the digits, then adjusting card 2-3, form combinations 
as rapidly as class can follow. Do not allow counting 
or guess work. Go slow. Drill until there is no hesita- 
tion in combining with 2, until 94-2 is as easy as 142. 
Do not have too much concert work. Call upon the 
dull pupils individually. Next turn pointer and drill 
upon 8 ; then use 2 and 8 alternately. 

This should continue, using the other digits, until a 
foundation for adding without hesitation or mistake is 
surely laid. Treat subtraction in a similar manner, 
using care to have no “ borrowing” at first. In 
advanced work, more than one figure may be placed 
upon the card. Do not do this until the other work is 
completed: Remember, combinations of digits is the 
main thing. 

Multiplication can be taught in a similar manner, and 
also short division, and drill work upon fractions. 

Numbers may be placed upon heavy paper, instead of 
board, if desired. 


Castile, N. Y. PRIN. D. A. PRESTON, 


+ 
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TO TEACH THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 








Have prepared two bottles, exactly alike, one contain- 
ing alcohol, the other water. Pour a little of the alcohol 
into a saucer, and ask a child’ to touch it with a lighted 
match, Give the name of the latter liquid, if the chil- 
dren cannot. Tell its effects when taken into the body, 
producing instant death if used clear in any considera- 
ble quantity ; if diluted, deadening the nerves. Teach 
the statement, ‘‘ Alcohol is a poison,” making it very 
emphatic, but avoiding, for the present, all mention of 
liquor. ‘Let the fact of the poisonous nature of alcohol 
be fully mastered, and the inference that it renders 
poisonous the liquids which contain it will be readily 
drawn. 

1. Write on your slates, Alcohol is a poison. - Under 
this write the names of all drinks that you know which 
contain alcohol. 

2. What poisonous drink is made from grapes? cur- 
rants ? elderberries ? apples? barley ? corn ? 

8, What kinds of food that are healthful and pleasant 
are made from grapes? currants? apples? barley ? corn? 
—ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 
mental development. It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the orly best), whether new or old, 








FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 





By ELL« B. Hauiock. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


Appoint two leaders and have them choose sides, Select a list 
of noted historical characters from those whom the pupils have 
studied about, and give as vivid a description of each as possible, 
sometimes telling only prominent traits of character, and mind, 
and sometimes describing in a picturesque manner, a scene in 
which the character firured. Have pupils guess the character 
thus described. Theside guessing the greatest number wins. To 
vary the exercise, have pupils make preparations; for the contest, 
and each one in turn be able to give descriptions for those on the 
opposite side to guess. Some will be able to describe very minutely 
the picture they have in their minds, while others will be able to 
utter only afew words. This isa valuable exercise in expression 
as well asin forming mental pictures. The following is a brief 
specimen of areview exercise in history, conducted after the above 
manner. 

ist Portrait.—An awkward, careless boy, slovenly in 
his dress, and unsuccessful in his business, a ne’er-do- 
well in anything, unti] a sudden turn of fortune brings 
him forward as the leading orator of theage. He stands 
before the convention at Richmond, and utters the 
famous words: ‘‘The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring the clash of resounding arms. I know 
not what course others may take, but, as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death?” 

Who was the orator? 

2nd Portrait.—The earth is covered with snow ; 
human foot-prints are marked with blood. There are 
rows of comfortless huts, and huddled in them are men 
without even straw or blankets to keep them warm. 
They sleep on the bare earth, hungry, and benumbed by 
cold. The sick die untended without food or medicine. 
Amid all this discomfort is the leader of these men, 
sharing their want and famine, and inspiring them with 
patriotism. Under all circumstances he is calm, digni- 
fied, and hopeful. 

Who was this patriot and leader? 

3rd Portrait.—A poor, unknown man possessing, a 
visionary theory, stands in the presence of a lovely, intel- 
ligent queen. Holding a globe in one hand, he boldly 
explains his theory. Incredulity, indifference, and scorn 
are expressed on the faces of all the courtiers. The 
queen alone listens with interest and sympathy. In her 
earnestness she offers to pledge her crown jewels that 
the stranger’s ideas may be tested. 

Who was the man, and who the queen ? 

4th Portrait.~—A young, brave Frenchman gives up 
home and honor for the American cause in the War for 
Independence. 

Who was he? 

” 5th Portrait.—It is night time. A negro is leading a 
general with eight hundred men through the darkness. 
There is a causeway leading over a marsh to a hill on 
which a fort is situated. The causeway is passed in 
safety. They climb a steep, narrow path, but before 
they can reach the top of the hill, they are discovered. 
Fire is opened on them and the daring general is 
wounded. With unloaded guns and fixed bayonets they 
press on carrying their leader in their arms. In afew 
moments there is a deafening shout and the fort is won. 

Who was the general ? 

6th Portrait.—An American captain trying to learn 
something of the movement of the British is captured, 
tried, and executed. ‘I only regret I have but one life 
to give to my country,” are his dying words. 

ith Portrait.—Indians are seated under an elm-tree. 
A man dressed in gray, wearing a broad-brimmed hat, 
stands in their midst. In gentle tones he says: ‘“‘ We 
meet on the broad pathway of good faith and good will ; 
no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall 
be openness and love.” 

8th Portrait——An American general with a small 
body of soldiers is met by a British force far exceeding 
hisown. He tries to make a stand; but is unable. Bid- 
ding his men seek shelter in a swamp, he spurs his horse 
down steep stone steps that have been cut in the hillside 
and are traveled only, by foot-passengers. A bullet 

pierces his cap, but he reaches the bottom in safety. 

Who was the fearless rider? 

9th Portrait.—A poor boy seventeen years old walks 
up the streets of Philadelphia, His wardrobe is in his 
pockets, his breakfast, which consists of a piece of bread, 

his hand. Years afterwards he is one of the lead- 


ing scientists, and at a most trying period in our history 
the favorite of the French court and one of America’s 
best-loved citizens. 

What was his name? 

10th Portrait.—A coal-black horse, covered with foam, 
bearing one of the most fearless cavalry leaders that 
ever lived, dashes upon a battle-field, just as the 
battle is almost lost. ‘‘Turn, boys, turn ; we're going 
back !” cries the rider. The flying soldiers turn and are 
led on to victory. 

Who was the cavalry leader? 





SCHOOL-ROOM MANNERS. 





If manners do not make a man they certainly make a 
great part of him, so if manners do not make a school, 
they mark a school as a good ora bad one. No good 
school can beill-mannered. Put that down as a princi- 
ple. Now for a few applications. 


PRINCIPLE: GOOD ORDER COMES FROM WITHIN, NATUR- 
ALLY; NOT FROM WITHOUT, ARTIFICTALLY. 


Before school. There cannot be the same order at this 
time as after work begins, but therecan beorder. Free- 
dom should be given to do whatever it is right to do. 
The work and talk need not be connected with the 
school, but it should be accompanied with gentlemanly 
and lady-like actions. The freest liberty should be given 
as to going out and coming in. In a mixed school the 
young men and women should be given the same priv- 
ileges as is allowed at home in the parlor, between 
brothers and sisters. There may be laughing and mer- 
ry-making perhaps in one corner, but it may be of such 
a sort as to disturb no one. Natural tones of the 
voice are used, and for half an hour or more the most 
delightful freedom is permitted; yet all within the 
limits of good breeding and according to the strict rules 
of good society. This before-school-time should be 
made the subject of a school talk on good form in 
society. The subjects discussed in this talk should be 
the following : 

The respectable world never forgives low breeding. It 
forgives sin, but never impoliteness. A low-bred and ill- 
mannered young lady is always suspected of being im- 
moral, and a bad-mannered young man will never suc- 
ceed in business. The following are the marks of low 
culture: The use of loud, shrill tones in conversation— 
gesticulating in familiar talking—bad postures in sitting 
—keeping the mouth open when listening—contradict- 
ing—talking while another is, speaking—interruption in 
conversation. si 

Such a familiar talk should be uttered in natural 
tones, with no personal allusions, and no references to 
out-breaks in the school. The law of kindness and 
politeness should pervade every word. The reason why 
school talks or “‘ lectures,” as they are often called, fall 
flat, is because they are delivered in a wrong spirit. 
Nothing helps a school more than a polite, kind, but 
plain talk on things that directly pertain to success in 
life. But teachers should remember one rule, a modifi- 
cation of Solon’s famous maxim—it is this : Make it for 
the interest of your pupils todo what you ask them to 
do. No law, no request, no rule, made in accordance 
with this principle will ever fail of being obeyed. The 
time of liberty before school and at noon-cime affords 
an excellent opportunity for observing the effect of the 
teacher’s talks, and gives texts for future ones. In cor- 
recting faults, observe this rule,—Never let any one, but 
the person corrected, know that a_reprimand has been 
given. Publicity destroys the power of corrections 
given for minor faults. 

At the opening of school.—Nothing marks the grade 
of a school more accurately than the manners of the 
pupils at its opening. The following points should be 
observed : The disposition of hats, cloaks, lunches, etc., 
before entering the room,—the condition of the feet, 
hair, clothes, hands, and teeth,—the manner of walking, 
looking, standing, sitting down and rising up, etc. 
These are a few points. To one not accustomed to school 
discipline, it would seem a herculean task to correct and 
regulate all of these points ; but, properly undertaken, 
the work is easy. Let us see what constitutes a perfect 
opening in a perfect school. The. last bell is rung two 
minutes before the time of opening the school, pupils 
who are out immediately come in, quietly, and take 
their own seats, sitting noiselessly, not a book open, no 
whispering, no looking around, but all naturally, pleas- 
antly, and expectantly waiting for a signal from the 
principal, Before the pupils have ertered the room, 
all superfluous garments have been laid aside, the hair 
has been neatly arranged, the teeth cleaned, shoes 





freed from mud, and hands and faces made presentable, 


The clothes of the pupils are whole and clean but plain, 
(no silks or satins being allowed), and the odor from 
the pupils indicates a familiarity with pure water and 
good soap, and not the outward application of odorous 
cosmetics covering up a mass of uncleanliness beneath. 
The pupils do not sit in military order or postures, but 
naturally, as ina polite assembly, and all eyes are turned 
towards the principal, as he rises to open the school. 
This is ideal. Where is its reality ? Its counterfeit is some- 
times seen, when by special watching the school is made 
to assume a military appearance, but this it not order. 
This comes, when it comes, genuinely, like the sparkling 
water from a cool hill side, no forcing about it. How 
can it be obtained? By example and precept, but 
example first. Clean nails—let the teacher’s nails be 
clean ; clean, whole clothes—-so must be the teacher's ; 
clean shoes, well-arranged hair, good manners—all 
these must be in teachers first. Lessons should be given 
in every school on the ‘‘ mechanics” of minor morals, 
and the following points discussed : 

A good tooth-brush and how to use it—a good comb 
and hair brush, and the proper care of the hair—a good 
shoe-brush, and good shoe-blacking, and how to put it 
on—cuffs and collars, and neck-wear; coats, vests, 
pants, dresses; how to clean, put them on, and care 
for. 

These and other cognate subjects touch the world on 
its most practical side. A talk about the finger and toe 
nails, hands and feet, properly worded, would be most 


interesting and profitable. Then what a subject the , 


teeth suggests! How much disease and discomfort 
comes from their neglect! One half the occupation of 
the dentists would be gone, if the care of the teeth was 
properly commenced in childhood, and continued to 
manhood. Our best schools are giving more and more 
attention to this subject. We are sending the whole 
child to school now-a-days. 

Opening exercises, Much has been written about this 
part of school work during the past few years, but we 
have not reached the end. Their character depends 
upon the kind of school taught. In a religious school 
they will have a churchly character, in a free public 
school they will be given a more general tone. We have 
not space to give special plans, only our principle is 
this : Opening exercises should be (1) interesting, (2) 
cooperative (i. e., should be participated in by both 
pupils and teachers), and (8) instructive. Include these 
points, and the exercises, whatever may be their other 
characteristies, will educate, and this is the end of all 
school work—education. Concerning prayer and the 
reading of the Scriptures, we have nothing to say here. 
We have decided opinions, which on all proper occasions 
we are willing to express, but all we say here is, let each 
teacher be thoroughly persuaded in his own mind as to 
the best course to pursue. Opening exercises should be 
conducted without the presence of visitors, so as to 
avoid the temptation to show. Never ask a visitor to 
take part in them. The principal should touch his own 
keys at this time, then he will be certain to get his own 
music. It is not the time or place to ask Rev. Mr. 
Smith to ‘‘ lead in prayer.” Don’t have Rev. Mr. Smith 
or any other Rev. there if you can help it, but if you 
must have him, ignore—politely—ignore him. This is 
our advice. 





. 
COMPOSITION OF SELF. 





Norse.—There are a few facts of universal interest every one 
should know. The days of the week, the number of days in a 
certain month or a certain year, and facts concerning self, men- 
tioned below. They should not be given as a lesson but talked 
about. 

The number of bones in man is 240. 

The average number of teeth is thirty-one. 

Lae average weight of a skeleton is about fourteen 
pounds. 

The weight of the circulating blood is about eighteen 
pounds, 

The average weight of an adult man is 140 pounds six 
ounces, 

The brain of man exceeds twice that of any other 
animal. 
A man annually contributes to vegetation 124 pounds 
of carbon. 

A man breathes about twenty times a minute, or 1,200 
times in an hour. 

One thousand pounds of blood pass through the kidneys 
in one hour. 

The skeleton measures one inch less than the height of 
the living man. 

A man breathes about eighteen pints of air in a min- 
ute, or upwards of seven hogsheads in a day, 

The average weight of the brain of a living man is 
three and a half pounds ; of a woman, two pounds eleven 


ounces. 
Twelve thousand pounds, orstwenty-four hogsheads, 
four gallons, or 10,782} pints of blood pass through the 





heart in twenty-four hours, 
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OCEAN CURRENTS. 





Notes OF LESSONS. 
By J. H. Cownam, England. 
INFORMATION.—1, CURRENTS CAUSED BY WINDS. 


(a) Winds blowing across seas and oceans disturb 
their surfaces, and cause the formation of RIPPLES, 


WAVES, and BREAKERS. 


1. Ripples are formed by gentle breezes. They are most 
frequently seen upon the surface of small areas of 
‘water, such as pools and rivers. 

2. Waves are caused by strong winds blowing across 
seas and oceans. 

8. Brcakers are formed when sea waves dash on a shore. 
Reter to pupils’ experience on ponds and lakes, 

(b) If winds continue to blow’ in one direction, the 
surface water is impelled in the same direction. 
This forward, or onward movement of the water, 
is a DrirT CURRENT. 

The great Equatorial Currents of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans flow in the direction of the trade winds. 

Refer to the globe and map. 

(c) At the same time currents are set up in an opposite 
direction to the drift currents in order to restore 
equilibrium, These are called COUNTER CURRENTS. 


2. CONTRASTS BETWEEN CURRENIS AND WAVES. 


CURRENTS. 
a) The movement is onward. 
(Translatory. Use expen- 
ment.) 


WAVES. 

(a) The movement is up and for- 
ward, down and backward+ 
(Undwatory. Show by exper- 
iment.) 

Formed on the surface of all 
seas and oceans, and change 
in direction and size with the 
wind. 


(b) Formed in the oceans over 
which constant and peri- 
odic winds blow, and they 
continue to flow in the 
same direction. 

Move slowly :—The Gulf (¢ 
stream at Florida traveis 
at the rate of 4 miles per 
hour. 


~~ 


Move rapidly, sometimes 50 
miles per hour:—The rate is 
greatest in wide and deep 
ocean basins. 


3. CHIEF WIND OR DRIFT CURRENTS. 


(a) In the Atlantic.—The Equatorial, the Gulf stream, 
and the Guinea currents ; the Arctic, the Labrador, 
the Brazil, and the connecting currents. 

(b) In the Pacific.—The Equatorial, Japan, Mexican, 
Australian, Antarctic, and Peruvian currents, 

(c) In the Indian ocean.—North of the equator the 

« currents are variable ; south of the equator are the 

Equatorial, the Mozambique, and the Counter cur- 
rents. 
4, CURRENTS CAUSED BY: UNEQUAL TEMPERATURE. 

Facts FOR EXPERIMENT. 

(a) When water is heated it expands. 

(b) Warm water is lighter, bulk for bulk, than cold 
water. 

(ec) The warmed and light water is forced out of 
place by the colder and heavy water. 

(d) When water is chilled down to a temperature 
not exceeding 4°C, it sinks below the surface 
until it reaches water as cold and heavy as itself. 
Nothing should be taken for granted that can be 
demonstrated. 

5. APPLICATION TO OCEAN CURRENTS. 


In the oceans the warm areas are in the tropics, and 
the chilled water is collected in Polar and Arctic seas. 
(a) The hgavy, cold Polar water moves towards the 
warmed water in the tropics. Why? 
(b) The warm water near the Equator flows over as 
a surface current towards Polar regions. Why? 
(e) Very cold water is almost universally found in 
the lower depths of the ocean. Why? 


EXAMPLES :—The late Dr. Carpenter held that the Gulf 
stream was continued north-eastward, from about Lat. 
40° N., by this oceanic circulation. The" steady 
indraught of cold water from the poles is supposed to be 
another example. The Challenger expedition found the 
temperature of the Atlantic floor to be uniform about 
35° Fahr. 

6. MOST IMPORTANT EFFECTS OF OCEAN CURRENTS. 


(a) The currents from the Equator carry warmth to 
the temperate regions they visit, and vice versa the 
cold Polar currents modify the heat of the tropics. 


~ 


(¢ 


Why? 
(6) Maintain the purity and uniform composition of 
sea-water, Why? 


(c) Sailing vessels are aided or hindered by the direc- 
tion of the currents, Why? 


+ 





Ir is immoral to make’ child say that London is the 
largest city in England, unless he can be brought to have 
some idea of how London looks, 


‘OBJECTIVE METHODS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY. 








By Mrs. BELLE BLANDIN, Houston, Texas. 


Answer to the request, ** Will each teacher who uses objective 
methods in geography, history, language, science, apparatus mak- 
ing, describe his school to us?” 

To illustrate the lessons of the class book of civil gov- 
ernment, I held a registration in due form, then an 
election ; held court, and tried a civil and a criminal 
case ; organized a legislature and passed a bill ‘‘ To make 
Luling a separate school district.” 

I illustrate history by diagrams or local objects. I 
drew a diagram of the Alamo, showing the church, 
monastery, barracks, and the wal] surrounding them ; 
the river, and the lines by which the enemy approached. 
I indicated the bell tower, room where Bowie was 
killed, the entrance to the magazine, the window by 
which the Mexicans entered the church, and the place 
where Santa Anna entered the enclosure, and the north 
gate where the lines united and forced an entrance. 

IT had the class read the text, and compare it with the 
diagram, and then I had read some articles written by 
persons who lived in Texas at that time, and were 
familiar with the events and actors. 

Surrender at Yorktown. 

As we look out of the school-room door across the 
prairie, we see a house. I asked the class, ‘‘ How far is 
it to that house?” ‘A mile.” Just suppose the city 
here is Yorktown, this school-house is the gate, and the 
French and American troops are drawn up in two lines 
from this point to that house. Washington and his staff 
on horseback at the head of the American line, Count 
Rochambeau and his staff also mounted at the head of 
the French line. Imagine the “Luling Greys” on 
parade, and you'll have an idea of how the soldiers 
looked. Then the British army, which had held York- 
town, marched out of the gate right here, their officers 
at the head of the line, and marched down between the 
two lines until they got to that house. Just look out 
and picture it, and imagine that prairie on the right, 
and that field on the left, covered with people—men, 
women, and children—all dressed in their best, looking 
on. I had some pictures of the costumes of those days, 
and showed them, 
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HINTS IN REFERENCE TO MAKING THINGS. 

Teaching children to help themselves is teaching them 
to some purpose. 

Read over the above, and then what follows. 
teach pupils to make useful things. 
simple garments in school. What, some one says, in 
school? Yes, in school, It will be a grand day when a 
girl can learn how to cut out, trim, and ornament an 
apron in school hours. The various forms of sewing, 
darning, mending, and stitching, properly taught, will 
do a great deal of good, educationally. The art of sew- 
ing is not made an educational force in many homes ; it 
should be in all our schools. Sewing is taught in all the 
schools of Philadelphia as an educational force. Boys 
can make boxes at home, if there is.no work bench and 
tools in the school-house. These should be criticised and 
compared together, and emulation excited to make the 
best work possible. It is very useful to learn how to 
make a good joint. Let the pupils try to make the best 
they can, dovetailing when it is possible. Use no nails, 
only wovuden pegs that can be pulled out. Rulers, 
pointers, wood boxes, chalk boxes, scrap boxes, map 
holders, door-steps, board walks, gates, stiles, tree- 
guards, desk boards, or drawers for pens and pencils, etc., 
etc., can all be made by pupils. Permanent ornaments 
can be constructed. These can be of various kinds, as 
picture frames, ceiling borders, flower holders, brackets 
for vases, umbrella stands, etc. The ordinary teacher 
will say that this is not practicable. We answer that 
the ordinary teacher does not know how much ingenuity 
and skill there is in her pupils until she has tried. 
Children love to be making things. Now the effort 
should be to get the ideal of the things to be made 
sufficiently high, so as to lead pupils to make worthy 
efforts to excel. Here is where emulation is worth 
something. 

Map-drawing affords an excellent opportunity for 
doing. Map-drawing has been used as an end ; it should 
be employed only as a means. Every line and every 
color should represent a geographical idea or thought. 
Let the pupils draw all the states on the same scale, and 


First, 
The girls can make 





cut, them out so as to make separate pieces of paper, 





These can be placed one upon the other, and thus repre- 
sent to the eye a very valuable lesson in geography. 
The water color can be put on so as to represent differ- 
ent heignts above the sea level. Even young students 
in geography can learn valuable lessons in this way, 
and not fill the mind with stale detail. The sizes of 
cities can be represented by different sizes of square 
pieces of paper. The application here is large. 

Drawing is now taught in all good schools. This can 
be made of great use as a means of doing and making, 
especially drawing the form of various solids, from one 


piece of paper. The simplest isacube. Then will fol- 
low a solid pyramid, and other similar figures. The 
field is here immense, as can be seen ata glance. Ten 


thousand different solid forms can be constructed, each 
from single pieces of paper. One school in this city 
made several hundred during the last term of last year. 
The work of folding geometrical solid forms invented by 
the pupils from single pieces of paper is one of the most 
useful ways of ‘‘ making ” ever invented. 





OBJECTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By Supt. L. McCartney, Sioux Falls, Dak. 

What are the elements of geography? In later study 
of geography, the child will be required to form mental 
pictures of the earth as a whole, and various parts of its 
surface. He will need to imagine not only the confor- 
mation of the surface, but all that is on it. In order to 
do this, he must have in his mind the elements of which 
those forms are composed. He cannot mentally realize 
the forms of land in Palestine, unless he has a clear idea 
of the slope as an element. He cannot see its ravines 
and valleys, its streams and lakes, unless he has already 
gained the fundamental forms of land and water. 
When the child enters school, he brings with him clear 
mental pictures of many of these forms ; others must be 
given him by the teacher. 

A child, born and raised in a prairie country, wil] have 
gained clear ideas of plain, valley, ridge, creek, river, 
and perhaps others less common. He must be taught 
to imagine mountain, mountain range, river system, and 
other forms quite fundamental, but not within the 
sense-grasp of one in his locality. The elements of ge- 
ography are the same everywhere ; but those elements 
which need to be taught most carefully, vary according 
to location. This theory is diametrically opposed to the 
presentation of the broadest generalizations as the 
elements of geography. It takes the child from learn- 
ing to say, ‘‘Geography is a description of the earth’s 
surface,” and sets him to studying the hills, ridges, 
slopes, streams, and drainage system of his own vicinity. 
When he has exhausted the resources of his neighbor. 
hood, his mind is directed to such Soom as are funda- 
mental, but not familiar to him. 

When all such forms have been mastered so fully 
that the child can reproduce them in miniature, and 
describe them fairly in his own language, he is ready to 
enter the science of geography. He is now able, by 
combining ideas already gained, to imagine great con- 
tinents clothed with vegetation, and teeming with ani- 
mal life. At the mention of the word Africa, he readily 
learns to think, not of a map, which the publishers have 
made a general receptacle of superfluous color, but of a 
great mass of land, mountain-girt, save here and there 
a break, where some mighty river has washed a gate- 
way to the sea. 





IMPORTANT FACTS TO BE OBJECTIVELY 
TAUGHT. 


These can easily be taught by experiment. In no other way can 
they be learned. Telling will not do. [f it is possible, let the 
pupils do for themselves. Th.y certainly must see. 

1. Some liquids boil at a lower temperature than 
water, some at a higher. 

2. Bubbles formed in water when boiling are filled 
with vapor of water. 

8.. Real steam is invisible. 

4. All substances do not require the same quantity of 
heat to raise them to the same temperature. 

5. Some substances are very r, and others very 
good conductors of heat. What is conducted?) What 
is heat? 

6. A bad conductor may keep heat in and also keep 
heat out. 

7. Our clothes do not make us warm. Why? 

8. Water is a very bad conductor of heat. = does 
this fact affect the climate of some portions of the 
earth ? 

NOTE. eames teachers will be tempted to write these facts on 
the board, and require the pupils to commit them to memory. 
When they are recited, an = visitor might —_ the pupils 
had been remarkably well taught, whereas they had not been tought 
at all. If you can do nothing more with ¢ these facts “than require 
their memorization, do nothing at all with them 
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The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
elass work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the genera] intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 











Cuna’s ANCIENT CAPITAL.—A recent visitor to Nan- 
king gives the following entertaining description of the 
city : 

“ A crenelated wall, built of brick and stone, sixty 
fect in height, and, it is said, thirty-six miles in circum- 
ference, encloses the city. It isin an excellent state of 
preservation, considering that it was built over a thou- 
sand years ago. Much of the area enclosed by this wall 
has lapsed into a savage state, and become the resort of 
wild game. The city, no doubt, was once a very great 
one; there are evidences of it everywhere. In the 
thirteenth century it was the capital of the empire. It 
is still of vast extent, find from what I saw of its recent 
condition, and the many ruins of ancient palaces and 
temples, and paved roads, that once were populous and 
busy streets, I could well imagine its former greatness. 
The present population is estimated at 600,000, The 
capital was removed from Nanking to Peking in the 
Ming dynasty in 1411. 

“The tomb of the first Ming emperor is in a pictur- 
esque valley a mile or two outside the walls. Leading 
up to it on the plain are a number of colossal stone 
figures of warriors, elephants, camels, lions, &c., in 
more or less dilapidated condition. The ample grounds 
which enclose the tomb, were at one time ornamented 
with stone and marble bridges, kiosks and tablets, the 
remains of which are scattered about the grounds, 
buried in a rank growth of wild shrubbery and trees. 
Near here was the great first pagoda, built way back in 
the centuries at a cost of three million taels. Its ma- 
terial was porcelain brick, the top overlaid with bur- 
nished copper and ornamented with jewels. No ves- 
tige of it remains to-day. 

“The city is now the capital of the department of 
Yangtse, where resides, with a large number of officials, 
the Viceroy Tseng. It has always been noted as the 
seat of learning of the empire. It is the headquarters 
also of the Viceroy’s army and navy. There 1s an ar- 
senal here, where small arms and ammunition are man- 
ufactured; extensive manufactures of ribbons, silk, 
satin, and velvet. ‘Nankeen,’ a fabric well known, is 
made here from the yellow cotton plant. There is a 
paper manufactory which makes a beautiful translu- 
cent paper from vegetable pith. This paper is much 
used for painting water-color pictures by native ar- 
tists. 

“ Being the literary center, the annual examinations 
of candidates, for all civil and military positions are 
held here. The examination hall has accommodations 
for 30,000 students. Under cover of the hall are long 
rows or streets of cells, about three and a half feet deep, 
and three feet wide, in which the, candidates are con- 
fined from three to nine days. They are given the sub- 
ject, pen, inky and paper, and closed in. At the last 
examination, there were 29,000 candidates for the va- 
cancies, 

“The only foreigners in the city are about thirty 
Americans. The central mission of the Methodist 
church has a hospital at Nanking, where the Chinese 
are received, and treated at a nominal expense. This is 
practival Christianity, which the people understand and 
appreciate,” 

THE BETEL Nut.—The betel nut, of which the Malays 
are said to be so fond, is a white nut which looks almost 
like ivory. Every Malay family without an exception 
has a box, divided into little compartments, and with a 
(drawer at the bottom containing a pair of shears. In 
one of the compartments of the box is some betel nut, 
cut fine with the shears ; in another several sirih leaves ; 
in the next some slaked lime made from coral shells, and 
in the last some fine tobacco. At midday, which is the 
dinner hour, the family assemble and squat in a circle 
on mats, which do duty for chairs. In the center isa 
bowl of rice and another of curry. Each one takes a 
handful of rice in turn, dips it in the curry, and conveys 
itto his mouth without spilling acrumb. To do this 
gracefully is the height of Malay table etiquette. After 
all have finished the betel box makes its appearance and 
ishanded round. Each person takes one of the sirih 
leaves, which are five inches long and arrow shaped, 
and lays it out flat on the palm of the left hand. Then 
he takes a little betel nut, puts some of the lime upon it, 
adds a small quantity of tobacco, and then rolls the 
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whole up together. |Then he places it in his mouth, 
holding it by his front teeth, never chewing it™by his 
side teeth as Americans do tobacco. Then you may 
want to hire him, or to transact some business with him 
ever so badly, but he won’t stir. He will simply say : 
*‘T have no time for it, master. I am chewing the 
sirih.” 





A TIGER MAN-EATER.—The notorious Jounsar man- 
eating tigress has at last been killed by a young forest 
officer. This tigress has been the scourge of the neigh. 
borhcod of Charaka for the last ten years, and her vic- 
tims have been innumerable. On one occasoin she seized 
one out of a number of foresters who were sleeping to- 
gether in a hut, carried him off, and deliberately made 
him over to her cubs to play with, while she protected 
their innocent gambols from being disturbed. She stood 
over the prostrate form of her victim and purred ina 
cat-like and self-complacent way to her cubs, who were 
romping about and rolling over the apparently lifeless 
body. She then lay down a few yards off, and with 
blinking eyes watched the gambols of her young pro- 
geny. Inafew moments the man sat up and tried to 
beat the young brutes off. They were too young to hold 
him down, so he made a desperate aftempt to shake 
himself free, and started off ona run; but before he 
had gone twenty yards the tigress bounded out and 
brought him back to her cubs. Once more the doomed 
wretch had to defend himself over again from their 
playful attacks. He made renewed attemps to regain 
his freedom, but was seized by the old tigress and 
brought back each time before he had gone many yards. 
At last the tigress herself joined in the gambols of her 
cubs, and the wretched man was thrown about and 
tossed over her head exactly as many of us have seen 
our domestic cat throw rats and mice about before be- 
ginning to feed onthem. After tormenting him in this 
way for a while the tigress began to eat him. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURE.—Macaroni has of late years 
come into very general use in this country. It was for- 
merly almost exclusively manufactured and used by the 
Italians, and doubtless it is of Italian origin. To-day 
Chicago is one of the great manufacturing and disburs- 
ing points for this popular article of food, although the 
industry is solely in Italian hands and under Italian 
control. The process of manufacture is simple, and can- 
not avoid being cleanly. The best of flour is simply 
kneaded into a dough, water only being used. After 
this has passed through the mixing machine, an ingeni- 
ous device, it is kneaded by the use of a heavy polished 
iron roller weighing two tons, and is then pressed in 
cylindrical iron presses through a perforated mold 
placed in the bottom of thecylinder. This is macaroni 
proper. Then, according to the needs of the trade, the 
dough is cut into more complicated and fantastic fig- 
ures, the shape being as ingenious as the inventive fac- 
ulty of man. All the time it is but plain macaroni, and 
yet it is formed into stars, letters of the alphabet, sea 
shells, corrugated forms, ribbons and the silk-like thread 
called vermicelli and filleni. One peculiarity of this 
staple article is that it is almost proof against climatic 
changes and influences. In one of the caches con- 
structed by Sir John Franklin’s party a box was found 
intact and untainted forty years after, and at the time 
of the Greely rescue the first soup served the survivors 
was macaroni soup. 





THE ‘**‘ REALLY IMPORTANT” AUTHORS. 





In a recently published letter written by the late Eng- 
lish philsopher, Henry Thomas Buckle, the names of the 
following writers are given as the “ really important 
authors whom the world has produced:” Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Dante, Shakespeare, Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, Grotius, Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, Comte, 
Mill, Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Cervantes, Bun- 
yan, and Geethe. Probably every man would be gov- 
erned, in making out such a list, more or less by his own 
feelings and tendencies. Certainly Mr. Buckle has been, 
for there is a large proportion of philosophers, while the 
novelists, who have done so much toward shaping the 
world’s thought during the past hundred years, are 
practically unrepresented. As English literature is the 
greatest of all literatures, so we should expect the names 
of more English writers on such a list than of those of 
any other country, but ten English authors out of twenty- 
one is hardly a just proportion. Furthermore, while he 
mentions Homer and Dante he strangely enough leaves 
out the other member of the epic trio—Milton, and passes 
over the Roman literature entirely, Again, have we no 


American authors worthy to be placed among the 
world’s greatest writers? Probably the names most 
likely to occur to an American are Emerson, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, and Poe. It would be 
interesting to compare lists prepared by poets, novelists, 
and other classes of writers of different nationalities. 
Of the names on Mr. Buckle’s list nearly all such lists 
would be likely to include Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Bacon, Cervantes, and Goethe. 





DELAWARE’S CURIOUS BOUNDARY, 





No one has failed to notice that the northern boundary 
line of Delaware is the segment of a circle. It is inter- 
esting to know how it came to be of this shape. The 
following is its history: 

In 1732, when Washington was a babe in arms and 
the territory now forming the state of Delaware be- 
longed to the heirs of William Penn, it was agreed by 
the proprietors of Pennsylvania and the pr prietors of 
Maryland to settle a long standing quarrel by fixing the 
disputed lines. The result was the creation of such a 
set of boundary lines as perhaps cannot be found any- 
where else on earth. If the original intent had been 
carried out with mathematical accuracy, the resultant 
boundary would have been sufficiently perplexing, but 
through the mistakes of surveyors and the stubborn per- 
versity of traditon, the lines have become even more 
obscure than the proprietors intended they should be. 
The agreement of the proprietors was that a circle of 
twelve miles radius should be described about the court 
house in the town of New Castle asacenter: that an 
east and west line should be run from Cape Henlopen on 
the Atlantic to Chesapeake bay; that from the center 
of this line a line should be run northward so as to form 
a tangent to the New Castle circle; that from this tan- 
gent point a line should be run due north to the parallel 
of latitude running fifteen miles south of the most 
southern point of Philadelphia, and that the parallel 
should be prolonged from the northern terminus of this 
due north line westward as far as the two provinces ex- 
tended. It was further stipulated that should the line 
extending due north from the tangent point cut a seg- 
ment of the circle, that segment should belong to New 
Castfe county, then part of the Penns’ possessions, and 
now the most northern of Delaware's three counties. 
Such asegment was cut off, and it now belongs to New 
Castle county, Delaware, though most map-makers have 
been ignorant of the fact, and even the persons living 
within the segment have not suspected the existence of 
any such shred of territory. The result of surveys in 
accordance with this agreement was the formation of 
the odd boundaries shown in our maps. 


CONCERNING SPARROWS, 








In a recent communication to Nature, Dr. H. A, 
Hagen writes: ‘‘ I was amused some years ago to observe 
the feeding of the young in a sparrow-house near an 
upper window of my house. The old sparrow alighted 
upon the small veranda of the sparrow-house with four 
living canker-worms in his beak. Then the four young 
ones put out their heads with the cu tomary noise, and 
were fed, each with a caterpillar. The sparrow went off, 
and returned after a while again with four living canker- 
worms in his beak, which were disposed of in the same 
manner, I was so interested and pleased with the pro- 
cess, that I watched it for some time, and during the 
following days. <A fact which I have not seen noticed 
here in the extensive sparrow literature is, that for a 
numter of years sparrows began to build nests cf dry 
grass and hay at the top of high trees. The first I saw 
were large, irregular balls placed on the tripod of twigs. 
The entrance was on the inner side, near the lower end 
of the balls. Last year I observed another form of the 
nests. A strong rope formed of dry grass, as thick as a 
man’s wrist, and as long as the fore-aim, is fastened 
only with the upper end to strong branches at the top of 
high trees. The rope’s end has a rather large, oveid 
shape, with the entrance to the inside near the end, Of 
such nests I saw last winter about a dozen on the elms 
here in Main street, near the college grounds, and 
similar ones in Putnam avenue and other streets. A 
long pole near my house strongly covered by a vine 
(Celastrus scandens) had such a nest for three years, 
used every year. In the sparrow-houses around my 


lodging the sparrows stay throughout the winter, com- 
monly one male and three females in every house, til] 





in spring the superfluous females are turned out,” 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE ATLANTIC CoAst StorM.—The recent storm on the 
Atlantic coast was one of the severest ever known, The 
rain fell in torrents, the tides were unusually high, and the 
wind blew a gale, causing huge breakers to roll far in 
land, doing a great amount of damage to bathing houses” 
summer hotels, and other structures built along the coast’ 
Another large portion of the beach at Coney Island was 
swept away, and wreckage strewn all along the sand. A 
terrible scene was witnessed at Atlantic City. Lee’s 
Ocean terrace in that place, which juts out into the ocean, 
was surrounded by a wall that it was thought would defy 
any storm that might come. The high tide broke over the 
wall, and surged around the buildings. The women and 
children, and much movable property, were taken to a 
place of safety, and then flames burst forth, aiding the 
waves in the work of destruction. No trains could get to 
the place, or leave it, for about aweek. Sailors report that 
it was the worst storm at sea they had met in years. The 
signal service displayed cautionary signals from Eastport, 
Me., to Wilmington. S.C. What is the signal service ? 





A STRANGE SCENE AT THE ANTWERP FIRE.—One of the 
most singular features at the Antwerp fire was the un- 
looked for hombardment of ships lying in the river. Two 
thousand tons of cartridges that were stored in the burning 
buildings exploded. The sides and rigging of the vessels 
were riddled with bullets, and a number of sailors and 
customs officers on board were killed. The devouring 
flames, the clouds of smoke, the explosions of cartridges 
and barrels of oil, the falling buildings, and the terrified 
people running hither and thither for their lives, made a 
scene whose equal was perhaps never before witnessed. 
The reports of the explosions were heard thirty miles 
away, and the volume of smoke arising, exceeded that of 
any of Europe’s greatest battles. The river banks, out of 
the reach of the flames, were covered with men, women 
and children, who, rendered destitute and homeless) 
camped out and took the most desperate chances of ob- 
taining food. About 200 people were killed, and many 
hundred injured. Why should not cartridge and similar 
factories be allowed in cities ? 


BooMERS IN DAKOTA.—A number of people known as 
‘*boomers,’’ who have been trying to get up a rage for 
taking up government lands in Dakota, have caused some 
trouble there. The Interior Department thought best to 
station several companies of soldiers at Fort Pierre, to 
preserve order. Some government surveyors came and 
surveyed a mile square allotted to the Northwestern 
Railroad Company. Settlers on this piece of ground were 
numerous, some having been located there over ten years, 
and great excitement prevailed, as they feared the company 
would order them off. What do you know about the pub- 
lic land? Why have large tracts of it been given to 
railroads ? 


EXTENDING WESTERN RAILROADS.—The railroad is to 
play a yet more prominent part in the history of the 
Northwest. The Northern Pacific is heading through 
Montana for the Saskatchewan river, which it will reach 
next year. The Canadian Pacific is seeking to head it off, 
and has let a contract from Regina to Prince Albert on 
the same river. Next spring the line will be extended 
from Prince Albert westward, through Edmonton and 
Yellowhead pass of the Rocky mountains to Vanconver. 
When was the first road across the continent finished ? 
(May, 1869.) How was California reached previous to 
that? What effect had railroads on the settlement of the 
West? 





STANLEY GOING TOWARD MOMBASA.—It is reported that 
Henry M. Stanley is marching toward Mombasa, a little 
north of Zanzibar. fle is fighting his way through the 
hostile county, and subduing the natives. Stanley has 
made good the claim of the British East African Com- 
pany, Over the country from the Upper Nile to the east 
coast. This service is of very great value, and will have 
considerable effect on the future of Africa. What other 
services has Stanley performed ? (He was in charge of an 
expedition in search of Livingstone, whom he found near 
Lake! Tanganyika, in November, 1871. Stanley explored 
the Lake region of Equatorial Africa in 1874, making the 
entire circuit of Lake Victoria Nyanza. He also founded 
the Congo Free State.) 





ACTIVE GEYSERS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK.— Great explo- 
sions of gas and steam have lately taken place in the up- 
per Geyser basin. The Giant and Giantess are in furious 
activity. .Occasionally a stone is thrown to the height of 
100 feet. At night the scene is wonderful. The effect of 


the moonlight on the various emissions of steam and 
rock, mineral and earth, renders the scene weird, spectral, 
and impressive. What causes geysers? In what other 
countries are they found ? 





ANSWERS TO VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 
One L 18 CORRECT. 
The spelling of the word woolen—one /—is correct 
according to Webster, and he is good authority in this 
country. 
BotH USED. 
We should say, either “‘ the class graduated,” or ‘‘ the 
class was ey bal an Also ‘‘ the class invites,” or ‘‘ the 


class invite ;” both are correct. 

WHEN THE ROMANS ADOPTED THE WEEK. 

The Romans did not adopt the week until the time of 
Theodosius, about 395 A. D. Before that time they 
merely had the months divided into arbitrary periods 
called Calends, Nones, and Ides, and called their days 
the first of the Calends, the tirst of the Ides, the first of 
the Nones. The Egyptians invented the week. Their 
week began with what we call Friday. 





THE First GRAMMAR. 

Dr.. John Colet’s ‘‘Grammar of King Henry the 
Eighth” was published about 1510. It is written in 
antique English, but was designed to teach Latin ; from 
the circumstances that its author was dean of St. Paul’s 
and that the book was dedicated to William Lily, head 
master of St. Paul's school, it is called ‘‘ Paul’s Acci- 
dence.” As far as is known, the next English grammar 
was published in London in 1580. It was called “A 
Treatise of Orthographia in English, by William Bullo- 
kar ,” also afterward ‘‘ A Brief Grammar for English.” 
The definitions and rules were expressed in rhyme and 
meter. 

In 1586 ‘“‘ W. Bullokar’s Abbreviation of his Grammar 
for English, extracted out of his Grammar at large, for 
the speedy parsing of English speech, and the easier 
coming to the knowledge of Grammar for other lan- 
guages. Imprinted at London by Edmund Bollifant, 
MDLXXXVI.” He did not abbreviate the title of his 
abbreviated book. Both beoks were printed in old Eng- 
lish black letter type. 

The famous grammar by “ Rare Old” Ben Jonson, 
‘“‘The English Grammar made by Ben Jonson for the 
Benefit of all Strangers, out of his Observation of the 
English Language, now Spoken and in Use,” was first 
printed in 1637. 





Way RHODE IstaNnD Has Two CAPITALS. 

The two capitals of the state are the capitals of the 
two larger original colonies composing the state, the 
Rhode Island colony, and that of the Providence Plan- 
totions. Th fact, the full legal name of the state is 
‘Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” Until 
1854 there were five capitals; the legislature met each 
May at Newport, and each October, one year in South 
Kirgston, and the next year alternately at Bristol and 
East Greenwich, and then by adjournment at Provi- 
dence. South Kingston, East Greenwich, and Bristol 
were capitals of the smaller colonies of the state. 





THe HicHest MOUNTAIN EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
It is Clingman’s Peak, North Carolina, 6,940 feet in 
height. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR SIGN. 

The probability seems to be that the dollar mark is of 
Spanish derivation. On old Spanish coins are to be seen 
two pillars with a ribbon wound about them. These 
pillars represent the so-called ‘‘ Pillars of Hercules,” at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean sea. The pillars were 
on the Spanish piece of eight, or dollar, and it seems 
most probable that the mark once having been made to 
represent a coin that bore the original mark, was after- 
ward used to represent a coin which, though it had no 
such mark, at least had about the same value. 





WHO SAID “ Don’t GIVE UP THE SHIP”? 

Capt. James Lawrence, commanding the United States 
frigate Chesapeake. He had accepted a challenge from 
Commander Brooke, of the British frigate Shannon, to 
a duel between the two vessels. The engagement took 
place just outside of Boston harbor, and lasted only a 
few minutes. Capt. Lawrence was wounded, and, as he 
was carried below, exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship.” 
The Chesapeake had to surrender, however. Lawrence 
died on the voyage to Halifax, and is buried there, He 
was not quite twenty-six years old, 


Mr. orn HON., WHICH ? 

In none of the state constitutions is there a provision 
giving state legislators the title of ‘‘ Honorable,” nor jg 
there any written law by which congressmen and sena. 
tors assume it. Just as many men have dropped the 
titles they won during the rebellion, so sensible men are 
discarding the prostituted title of ‘‘ Honorable.” Plain 
‘* Mr.” is coming into fashion again, and not too soon, 





THE Last Day OF WINTER, 

The last day of winter is March 19. Spring begins on 
March 20. The beginnings of spring and autumn are 
determined by the equinoxes; those of summer and 
winter by the solstices. 





TROUBLE BETWEEN HAYTI AND THE UNITED STATES. 

First, Hayti had a revolution ; then Legitime, tempo- 
rarily on top, declared a blockade of the’ Haytian ports, 
Then the Haytian Republic, having on board arms ana 
munitions of war, tried to run the blockade, and wag 
captured. A prize court decided tMat the capture was 
proper ; but the United States refused to accept the 
decision, claiming that the court was improperly consti- 
tuted, and the blockade announced and maintained, 
As Legitime refused to give the vessel up, we sent down 
and got her. There was no trouble, however. 





PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 

Pyramus and Thisbe are lovers, who agree to meet by 
moonlight, Thisbe reaches the trysting place before 
Pyramus, and is chased away by a lion, leaving her 
cloak, which the lion tears. Pyramus comes, sees the 
cloak, thinks his sweetheart is killed, and proceeds to 
stab himself. Thisbe comes back, finds Pyramus dead, 
and then kills herself ; their blood falls on the mulberry 
tree, and since then that tree has always borne blood- 
red fruit. The lion escaped. 


THE SAMOAN CONFERENCE.—What is meant by the Samoan 
Conference ? Wil} you kindly explain, as the question came up 
in the history class. G. P.R, 

In May last special envoys, or commissioners, repre- 
senting*the United States, Germany, and Great Britain, 
assembled at Berlin to consider who should be the ruler 
of the Samoan islands, what rights each of the powers 
represented by them should enjoy in those islands; also 
the claims of each nation. 

It was agreed that the rightful king of Samoa, Malie- 
toa, who was deposed and banished a year ago by the 
Germans, should be restored to his throne. He is to rule 
by the aid of an advisory council, of which one each 
will be appointed by the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain respectively, one will be appointed by the 
king himself, and three will be selected by his native 
subjects. 

A land -court is to be established on the islands to 
which foreignerscan appeal. _ 

A small indemnity is to be paid to Germany for the 
killing of German officers and soldiers ; the selling of 
arms or liquors to the natives is forbidden. 

The United States has Apia for a coaling station for 
the navy. 

No one of the powers is to exercise any authority in 
the islands which the others do not have, This means 
that no great power shall wholly annex Samoa, but that 
the Samoans shall have a government of their own. 





THE SHAH.—Has the Shah ever visited Europe bef>re? What 
of him in genera) ? 8. R. L. 

This is the third time Nasr-ed-din, the Shah of Persia, 
has made the tour of Europe. His first visit was in 
1873 ; his second was in 1878, when he a&tended the 
Paris exhibition. 

He has visited St. Petersburg, Berlin and Holland, Paris 
and England. His reign has‘extended over forty-one 
years, and has been in many respects an able one. The 
Shah is a despotic ruler, that is, he can order the imme- 
diate execution of any one of his subjects. He can take 
from any man all his possessions, or make a wealthy 
noble of a beggar. He is said to be devoted student of 
geography, ethnology, and the arts; and during his 
travels he has always kept diaries of the things he has 
seen, The Shah is a most polished and vigorous prose 
writer ; one of his diaries is used in the University of 
St. Petersburg as a class-book in the Persian language. 
Essays of the Shah have been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. : 

In the event of a war between England and Russia in 
Asia, the attitude of Persia would be of the greatest 
importance. Without Persian aid or friendship, Russia, 
in such a war, would be at a disadvantage. On 
‘the other hand, the control of Persia would make @ 
Russian triumph more likely. AST. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


It is an axiom that progress in the world’s work is 
due to individual labor. There is no such a thing as 
wholesale work. We have been reminded of this, by 
reading the account of the recent exercises of the Cali- 
fornia state normal school, at San Jose, connected with 
the resignation of Charles H. Allen as its principal. 
Seventeen years of his labor in this school ended with 
an ovation such as few teachers are permitted to receive. 
His work at San Jose is divided into three periods: the 
first a year’s labor as teacher of the natural sciences ; 
the second when at the expiration of this first year's 
service he was elected principal of the school ; the third, 
when on the morning of Feb. 10, 1880, he sprang out of 
bed in time to see his beautiful building in flames. His 
work in aid of the new building was great; so great 
that, in addition t> his school labors, he now finds him- 
self unfit for public duties. In his letter of resignation, 
he says: ‘‘ It is but justto my poor body that has served 
me so well, that I confess how much it has been taxed 
by the added duties imposed upon me as these years 
have gone by. The class-room work, the office work, 
the duties growing out of membership on the state 
board, the supervising of the building of the two nor- 
mal schools—the one here and the one at Los Angeles 
—and of the third, in part, the making of state text 
books, all this has been too great a task for one man.” 
Mr. Allen can well rest upon his laurels, so well won 
both in the Great Valley and on the Pacific coast. The 
world is all the better for such lives as his. 





THE length of the school year depends upon the char- 
acter of the work done. We believe that with a wise 
course of study, and under proper teachers the school 
year could be thirty-six weeks. A very poor school 
might keep its pupils fifty-two weeks, and a very good 
one but twenty-two. It is what the school does that 
marks its character. 





Let the teacher tell bis pupils of the earnestness of 


_ Arthur Hatch, of Lewiston, Maine, for knowledge. This 


boy lost his sight by disease when only two years old. 
At the South Boston Institute for the Blind, he received 
a good common school education, and learned the trade 
of chair-bottoming. But he thirsted for more knowledge, 
went to the Lewiston Academy, and was graduated with 
honor, notwithstanding the difficulties. The way he 
learned his lessons was by having his mother read to him 
those that were in English, while his fellow-students 
helped him with Latin and Greek, To study geometry 
he devised an arrangement of pins and strings. After 
leaving the academy he worked at his trade a year, in 
order to earn money to enter Bates College, where he was 
graduated this summer, carrying off two prizes. What 
will those having eyes say to this ? 





At the La Grange, Ind., county institute, Profs. Boone 
and Sandison seemed to give unusual satisfaction as 
conductors, The latter said the teacher of history must 
learn the operation of government, religion, schools, 
social life and business, in order to understand it. 





THE world has moved in one hundred years. Much 
of this progress is due to the newspaper. Prof. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, in an address in Chicago before the National 
Bar Association recently, said that ‘modern govern- 
ment could not exist, and could not have existed with- 
out the publicity and close scrutiny of public action 
which the newspaper secures.” We are a nation of 
newspaper readers. In the school-room our future 
voters should be taught to read the papers judiciously— 
to read items relating to government, art, science, liter- 
ature, etc., and to pass by those of a sensational nature. 





Pupits should have the fact often impressed on them 
that knowledge is power, which they should seek be- 
cause of the opportunities it will give them of serving 
others. The educated men and women have always 
been the safeguard of our country. Inthe past hundred 
years the college graduates, including only one-half of 
one per cent, of the men of the country, held fifty-eight 
per cent. of the offices. Their influence in elevating the 


standard of government and morals cannot be esti- 
mated. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has shown his educational spirit by 
making his splendid library at Hawarden practically a 
free one for those residing in the neighborhood. He 
Wishes to see his belief in the uplifting power of good 
books shown in the improvement of those about him, 
His example ought to lead to the establishment of free 





libraries in other parts of the kingdom. The library is 
the natural ally of the public school, 





It isan established fact that diseases such as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria. measles, and probably typhoid fever, 
are conveyed from one person to another by means of 
minute vegetable germs. This naturally leads to the 
question, to what extent such diseases are spread by 
school books. The book the child is handling may have 
been last in the hands of some one convalescent from a 
dread disease. Those who read books that have been 
through many hands should not moisten the finger in 
turning the leaves, as a better opportunity is thereby 
afforded for the transfer into the body of any germ that 
may be clinging to the volume. 





WE are very sorry to hear the bad news from Cleve- 
land that a city officia] has absconded with over $200,000 
of the city’s money. Asa result the board of education 
commences the year’s work with a balance to their 
credit, of $1.08. 





THE subject of ‘‘ school savings banks” has been very 
often presented in this paper. In Olean, N, Y., it has 
been tried, and in five months 1,000 pupils deposited 
$2,300. It increases the interest of pupils and parents in 
the school, and educates to business habits. 





THE Brooklyn course of study in history and gedgra- 
phy has been revised. Now the pupils will stuly such 
things as the causes which led to the Civil war, instead 
of learning who threw bis cloak on the ground so that 
Queen Elizabeth could keep her slippers clean. The 
teachers are much pleased with the change. The 
method of ranking pupils for promotion also has been 
changed, for all of which the JoURNAL congratulates the 
Brooklyn teachers. 

VERY few know that there is an association of physi- 
cians called the American Peediatric Society, whose 
purpose is to make a special study of children’s diseases. 
It is meeting to-day in Washington. Its object is 
important ; so important that teachers should inform 
themselves of its conclusions. Itis notat all uncommon 
for young pupils to be required to study when they are 
not able to study. Instead of going to school, they need 
rather to go into the woods. What has been called 
** getting an education” is by no means so important as 
getting good morals and health. We are learning many 
things as years pass on, and in no department of scien- 
tific work are we getting more light than concerning 
the relation of the mind and nerves to the bones, mus- 
cles, and other organs of the body. 





WHEN distinguished scholars from abroad visit this 
country, it is the duty of their friends here, to give us 
an opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
They come not only to see and hear, but to be seen and 
to be heard. So it is that we hope Professor A, H. 
Keane, the celebrated anthropologist of the University 
College, London, who is in this city, will deliver several 
addresses on his specialty. 





AT the New Jersey Republican Convention, held this 
week Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. Among them we find a demand 
for the enforcement of the law relating to compulsory edu- 
cation; also the law relating to child labor. Of the latter 
these words are used : 

“ We demand its enforcement to prevent children being 
put to work in early youth, and being broken down in 
body and untutored in mind before they have sufficient 
physical development to stand the strain of manual labor.” 
This is excellent. We predict that Dr. Butler will be 
heard from often, although he is “only ateacher.” He is 
not only a man of alert mind, with well trained powers, 
but heis one who sees that we need go forward; most 
men that get through college say: ‘‘ Whatis there better 
than setting boys and girls at Latin and Greek?” Dr. 
Butler looks at things largely; he is almost the only col- 
lege-bred man who has pronounced himself in favor of 
manual training, and now pronounces for compulsory 
education. Look out for this man. 





THERE will be arrangements made for an educational 
exhibit at the North Carolina state fair to be held October 
14-17, and full information can be had by addressing L. S. 
Packard, office of Agricultural Society, Raleigh, N. C. 


T. C. Clendenen, of Illinois, says: I have been a constant reade™ 
of the ScHooL JouRNAL for the past three years. It is the best. 
It is in the front rank on al] live questions of interest to educa- 
tors. I assure you there is one “ Egyptian” of the new world 
that appreciates the worth of your excellent journal. I enclose 
proceedings of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, know- 
ing that all doings of live teachers are of interest to you, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 





This school makes it is a point to move from place to 
place in the state holding two sessions each summer; by 
this means it rouses teachers everywhere. The state of 
Pennsylvania must soon feel the impetus given by it to 
educational affairs, in the rural districts. It is under the 
direction of Miss Lelia E. Patridge, the well known author 
of the “‘ Quincy Methods.” None that have read this book 
can doubt the instincts of Miss Patridge as a teacher. 
Her power as an organizer was exemplified this year by’* 
the splendid management of the above named summer 
school. Young girl teachers in the neighborhood who had 
never dreamed of viewing their work in any more ex- 
alted light than did their employing boards, and had no 
notion whatever of spending any of their leisure time at a 
summer school, were induced to do so by older and more 
earnest teachers, and ended the course as enthusiastic as 
they had been indifferent at its beginning. At the close 
the students, representing the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
gave expression of their feeling toward Miss Patridge in 
resolutions, in which they said that 

1. We heartily appreciate the advantages and 
which we have enjoyed during the past three weeks. 

2. We are personaliy indebted to Miss Pafridge and her 
able corps of instructors for the untiring zeal and energy which 
have characterized their efforts to make this opportunity one of 
lasting benefit to us. And that, having received fresh inspi ration, 
we shall return to our several fields of labor, better equipped f or 
our work, with renewed enthusiasm, and with a keener recogni- 
tion of the dignity and responsibility of our profession. 

August 23, 1889. A. A. PHILLI Ps, 


privileges, 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





This met at Cairo, Ill., August 27, and was a live affair. Mrs. 
Clara B. Way, of Nashville, read a paper on “ The Child.” The 
keynote was, “ Make me an angel, 0 sculptor, I pray thee!” and 
she discussed the importance of the teacher's mission from this 
point. ‘ 

Miss Clara B. Stephenson followed with “School Training 
versus Street Training,” and contrasted the two very powerfully, 
showing how the school gives power and character 

G. W. Smith spoke well on the need of “ Cheertulness in the 
School-Room.” 

J. H. Lane spoke on the “ Ideal Teacher.” 

J. Henniger spoke of the “Five Factors”—the family, the 
library, the school, the church, and society. 

Dr. Aliyn, of the Carbondale normal school, gave a good lecture 
on the “ Correlation of History and Literature.” 

This meeting showed the teachers of Southern Ilhnois, '* the 
Egypt” of the state, to be on the alert for progress. 

The number in attendance was 200; 140 paid dues. T. C, Clen- 
denen, of Cairo, an earn: st and progressive teacher, was elected 
president. R. L. 





-- 


The classes of Advanced Instruction for Women will open 
October 1, 1889. The object of these classes is to promote higher 
education among women by making it possible for those who are 
unable to attend any college to obtain advanced instruction from 
competent tutors at reasonable rates. For further information 
address Miss Edith Rice, Secretary, 122 West 19th street, N. Y. 





Oklahoma City is to have a graded school, and it is to be estab- 
lished by Prof. F. H. Umboltz. 


-+- 





In a Canada school, it is said a pupil had read the lines 
“ Call me early, call me early mother dear,” and the teacher asked, 
why did she come to ask her mother to call her early?” The 
response was, “ Because, ma'am, that was her name.” And this 
story is told of Alfred Tennyson by Mr. Henry Sedgwick. The 
poet was reading the poem “ Maud” to a company, and when he 
got to the birds in the garden calling, “ Maud, Maud, 
Maud, Maud!” he stopped short and asked an authoress present 
what birds these were. The authoress was greatly taken aback, 
and feeling she must speak faltered out, “ Nightingales, sir.’ 
“ Pooh!” said Tennyson, “ what a cockney you are! Nightingales 
didn't say Maud; rooks do say something like it; they say, ‘Caw, 
caw, caw, caw.’” Then he went on reading. 





-o- 


WITH this issue we send a bill to every subscriber whose 
subscription is now due. It is hoped that a prompt 
response will.be made. If you cagnot remit at once, at 
least write us a card saying when you will remit. We are 
doing our utmost to make the JOURNAL a right hand of 
help to every subscriber. Let ajl who owe us consider 
their duty to us. If any errors are discovered we shall be 
glad to rectify them promptly. 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU finds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high grade. Those who are seeking first-class situations, 
and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with stamp, HERBERT S. KELLOGG, 2% 
Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 





Pains in the back, kidney and liver troubles are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, Give it a trial, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIGHT OF HER COUNTENANCE. B 
Boyesen. New York: D. Appleton & 
Town and Country Library.) 75 cents. 


The present story is a reconstruction of some scenes and 
characters which appeared in a novelette published anony- 
mously by the author in Lippincott’s Magazine a year ago. 
He suggests in a prefatory note that although a family 
resemblance may be recognizable, the differences between 
the two stories seem more marked than their similarities. 
The story is an interesting one, and will find many appre- 
ciative readers. It isa story of American manners, poli- 
tics, and character from the stand-point of a foreigner 
who has become, to a large extent, Americanized, and ye 

has not come to look upon our institutions and peculiari- 
ties with the indifference of life-long familiarity. More 
than this, itis a love story with engaging incidents and 
wee. It is printed and published in most attractive 
style. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL, 1889. The Latest 
Catalogues of American Book Publishers; Preceded by 
a Complete List—by Authors, Titles, and Subjects,—of 
















and religion,rightly interpreted, are fellow-laborers in the 
divine service. The author’s spirit is kindly and moder- 
ate ; and his incidental investigation into the minutia of 
some experiments in chemistry and physics are very 
interesting. 


VOCABULARY MAKING. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWoop, Kansas City, Mo. 

The misfits in education are mostly those of wadded 
ignorance. The child enters schcol stuffed full of words, 
ideas, andimages. He can use his information to round 
out, and to round up'what he knows. With eyes and 
ears both open, and an active mind, his real business is 
to pick up all sorts of odds and ends of knowledge. To 
suppose that vocabularly making 1s the chief activity of 
childhood, 1s only one side of the truth as it appears to 
me. At first, the child learns words from imitation 
conabined with practice. He knows the words from 
sound, and not by sight. By hearing them applied to 
things by other persons, he Jearns how to use them him- 
self, and-from the manner in which many of them are 
uttered, he catches their meaning. 

The meaning of some he guesses at, just as older and 
larger people are in the habit of doing. Any one, who 
will watch children carefully, can prove the truthful- 
ness of what is here stated, if he has any doubts upon 































































LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. Compiled Under the Direction of 
the State Board of Education. Sacramento, California, 
Printed at the State Printing Office. 158 pp. 


The study of jonqmeme by means of conversational les- 
sons should be the first school work. ‘Teach the children 
to talk to you,’ is one of the wise sayings of this little vol- 
ume. Do not impart knowledge, but — ya | have the 
young pupils tell what they already know. In arrange- 
ment, these exercises begin with the simple statement, 
passing on to the question, and so on to the more difficult 
parts of language work. Oral and written exercises are 
given im connection with lively illustrations, which make 
the work of young pupils much more captivating. The 
book, all through, does not differ materially from many 
others upon the same subject, but as one of a series it will 
be ;found indispensable. We Y apa for it a good many 
friends among teachers of children 


Hjalmer Hjorth 
Co. (Appleton’s 


HAND-BOOK OF INFORMATION. Concerning the School of 
teed of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


This is a large book in paper covers, and printed in very 
large, clear type on heavy paper, with a number of fine 


f Books Recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly from Jan- |<‘ " 2 - P ns 
the subject. uary to June, 1889; and by the American Educational ee, Wg ie og Pre gpnd <—— 
A child of average opportunities at the age of six, Wem’ for 1889. New York: Officeof The Publishers’ | 5+ the history of the university from the very beginning - 
when he first enters school, wil] have a vocabulary at , with on account of its departments, trustees and officers, 


This publication, now in its seventeenth year, maintains 
its ap-earance of orisk enterprise and thorough assimila- 
tion of the crowded book-life of the times. It is an indis- 
pensable record, as it has always been, to every publisher 
and book-buyer. Its make-up is as attractive, within and 
without, as its contents is invaluable. 


and an outline of the courses of study in the different 
classes. The book is gotten up in the best style and gives 
full information. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. AppLETOX & Co. will have ready this fall Youmans’ “ Class 
Book of Chemistry,” which is being revised by Dr. W. J. You- 
mans. One of tueir recent publications is, ‘A First book in 
American History,” by Edward Eggleston. 


WHITE & ALLEN, of New York and London, have just issued 
their catalogue of new . ublications for 1889, and announce that 
the illustrating of their books in a worthy manner has been a 
subject of special attention with them. 


H. J. RUETENIEK, 1480 Pear] street, Cleveland, Ohio, has published 
anew German Grammar. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS announce the following books: “ French 
and English,” a comparison, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; “ Jane 
Austen,” by Mrs. Maiden (famous women series). 


Mrs. BuRNETT’Ss love story,“* Vagabondia,” is reported by book- 
sellers to be the best-selling and most called-for book this sum- 
mer. It was issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, will soon issue the second of Oliver 
Optie’s stories in “ The Blue and the Gray” series under the sug- 
gestive title, ** Within the Enemy’s Lines.” It 1s uniform with 
‘Taken by the Enemy,” 


A. C. McCLureG & Co., Chicago, will publish “ Familiar Talks on 
Astronomy, Geogiaphy, and Navigation,” by Captain W. H. 
Parker, a veteran teacher and navigator. 


Among G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons’ announcements are: “ The 
Letters of Horace Wa)poie,” edited, with introduction end notes, 
by Charles D. Yonge; “ The Best Books,” a reader's guide to 
the choice of the best available books in all departments of litera- 
ture down to 1888; ** The Story of Boston,” by Arthur Gilman. 


MAGAZINES. 
The publishers of St. Nicholas announce that the magazine will 


his immediate command of from 800 words to 2,500 
words. Besides, there have been no tables prepared 
showing the number of words the average child knows, 
but does not use. Last year, I published the vocabu- 
laries of five different children. The youngest at the 
age of fifteen months used 60 words, nearly all nouns ; 
and when two years old her total list was 500 words. 
Another child at seventeen months used 80 words; 
another at thirty months, 1,050 words; a little boy at 
three years and nine months 1009, not including ail the 
proper names he knew ; while the fifth, at the age of 
five, used in conversation more than 1,500 different 
words in two weeks. 

These records were carefully and accurately made. 
Any one can make his own experiments if he is willing 
to take the time. 

To take advantage of what the child already has, and 
to teach him how to use it rightly, is the chief part of 
all teaching. 

School work should supplement the home work. 

When a child starts to school, he should be given a 
chance to spread himself. All the hampering and ced- 
dling processes in reading, composition, numbers, etc., 
must go! A hungry child goes to the table to eat, not 
to be tantalized; he goes to school to learn, and he 
needs knowledge in good sized chunks at times, if his in- 


JACQUES BONHOMME AND JOHN BULL ON THE CONTI- 
NENT. By Max O’Rell. New York: Cassell & Co., Lim- 
ited. Paper, 50 cents. 

How could this book be other than entertaining and in- 
structive? Long ago the author of ‘John Bull and His 
Island,’ and later of “Jonathan and His Continent,” 
earned the distinction of being both a wise and a witty for- 
eigner, who added to these gifts the most unusual insight 
and impartiality in his view of native eccentricities in any 
country where he might happen to be. Of course the 
American reader comes to this book prejudiced toward 
the largest confidence in all its statements and its infer- 
ences ; and the expectation certainly seems justified. No 
fair-minded American can fail to conceive a kindlier lik- 
ing for “ Jack Goodfellow,” and his wife, as they are pic- 
tured here, with just the coloring perhaps of commend- 
able patriotic pride, yet surely not exaggerated, and 
rendering plain as print the numerous little foibles of the 
French ate le. Weare shown the French at school, at 
war, in leading-strings, in love, at work, at play, and at 
table, in trouble, in England; and the French and their 
critics. The scope of the book is enlarged by three J rs 
on “A Frenchman, yet not a Frenchman,” “ John Bull on 
the Continent,” and ‘“‘ From my Letter-Box.” 


ELENE. An Old English Poem. Edited with Introduc- 

tion, Latin Original, Notes, and Complete Glossary. By 
Charles W. Kent, M A., Ph. D. Boston and London. 
Published by Ginn & Co. 149 pp. 65 cents. 


This poem in Old English, is found in the Vercelli book, 


‘ . P ¥ i ed in November, and that new and clearer type will be 
tellectual stomach is empty, active, and vigorous. in folios 121-138 and is complete. The first question that | be onlarn 
es rse, who i ; 9 adopted. 

arises is, of course, who is the author? There is no doubt One of the most important features of the coming volume of 


in the minds of these scholars who have made the subject 
a em, that it is Cynewulf. Much has been written, but 
really little is known about him. It is generally agreed 
though, that he lived in the eighth century. He says tha 
this work of his was the joint result of his reading and 
reflection, that the material was collected, and that its 
présent shape cost him much thought. To any who can 
master the Old English, — 7 will be of great inter- 
est,—to those who cannot read Old English, itis as inde- 


I have no patience with so much of the “ little-pill- 
practice ” in educational work. 

Last week. I was walking with a youngster of four 
summers, and he said : * {t is sundown, and it will soon 
be dark.” I replied, ‘‘Yes;’ Then he said, ‘‘ Where 
does the sun go when it is dark?” Isaid, ‘‘ Behind the 


the Century will be an illustrated series of articles on the French 
salons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Sketches 
will be given of many historical an literary characters. 

In the September Wide Awake Mrs. White’s “ Public School 
Cookery ” concerns fish and eggs. Th re is some bright reading 
in the same number, under the title, ** Ma: 

The electrical articles in Scribner’s Magazine whicb began in the 
June number are attracting full as much attention as the railway 
series. The pubiishers of the magazine have prepared a series ot 


ria Mitchell at Vassar.” 


earth.” Then he asked: ‘ Where is the behind of the h uestions about electrical matters, the idea being the same as in 
9% l his 1 . h cipherable as Greek or Hebrew. the railroad questions, and have issued them in a neat little pam- 
earth? Before I could reply to his last question, he phiet along witb other information that will be of use in the 


schools. 

Elaine Goodale who, some years ago, became known as a writer 
of verse of remarkable merit, tells in the October Chautauquan 
about her experience at the Lower Brule agency as teacher, She 
is led to the conclusion that the day-school system “is far better 
fitted than any other system by means of its economy, general 
applicability, and wide-spread influence to give to every Indian 
cht 4G what we owe him—the elements of an Enghsh education.” 
Harper’s tor October describes a queer sect—German Baptists 


THE POEMS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDER. Selected and 
edited by Ernest Radford. London: Walter Scott, 24 
Warwick lane. 
This is one of aseries of ‘‘ The ng ning any Fee ye bound 

tastefully in cloth, with a pretty stamp in black and gold, 

in handy little volumes measuring 5 1-2 by 41-4 inches. 

Just the size to easily fulfil the condition of—wasn’t it Dr. 


said: ‘‘ Dark is made by the sky’s coming down to the 
ground, I think.” 

I tried him the next evening on arithmetic. He could 
count on his thumbs and fingers to ten. I asked, ‘“‘ What 
makes ten ?”, Promptly, he replied, ‘‘ Two fives.” Next, 





‘* What makes eight?” Again, came the answer, ‘‘ Two 
fours.” Now what is the half of eight? To this he re- 
sponded instantly, ‘‘ Four.” Again he said without hes- 
itation, ‘‘ The half of four is two.” And to my query, 
‘*What is the half of two?” ‘“‘One,” was his reply. Last- 
ly, I asked him, ‘‘ What is the half of one?” He said: 
‘*It is one cut in two in the middle.” 

Yet, there are numb-skulls that would keep this litte 
fellow when he isa year or two older, five or ten months 
on numbers from one to ten. So, also, children are 
kept writing, and spelling, and reading little short 
words that they alrdady know, which, when once 
learned, are learned for all time. This narrowing pro- 
cess brings the child’s horizon too near. Instead of a 
stationary horizon, it should be continually enlarging. 

Gathering in new words, and using them to express 
ideas, and thinking out which words to select, that will 
express the ideas. to the best advantage, is the most im- 
portant part of language-culture, so far as the actual 
work in school is concerned. However, it is not my in- 
tention to discuss the language hobby now. 

mi nie 





Teacher—‘‘ Now, children, give close attention: I 
will give you three words—boys, bees, and bears ; and I 
want you to compose a sentence which will include all 
three words.” Small Boy—‘‘I have it.” Teacher— 
‘John McCarthy, you may give us your sentence.’ 


Johnson who said a book ought to be just lenge enough to 
carry, and hold conveniently at the fire-side? The contents 
includes the dramatic ms, Gebir and Count Julian 
Miscellaneous Poems, The Hellenics, The Last Fruit oft 
an Old Tree, Dry Sticks Fagoted, and Heroic Idylls. 
Landor is not, in the nature of things, a popular poet, but 
appeals rather to scholars and to those of his own craft, 
literary workmen. There is an air of studied choice in his 
lines, which bespeaks the polished essayist rather than 
the singer ; and commands the respect of students, while it 
awakens no admiration in the popular heart. Yet Landor 
should be read, or at least looked into, by those who desire 
a reading acquaintance with the recognized masters of 
English diction. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES OR, SIMFLARITIES OF 
PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. By James 
Thompson Bixby. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street. Paper, 30 cents. 
This is a book of more than two hundred pages of clear, 

large type on good "7 r. Itsline of argument, proceedin; 

from a statement of the present antagonism of science an 
religion, deplores the hurtfulness of such antagonism ; 
urges the need of reconciliation and proposes a method of 
effecting this,which constitutes the object of the book. In 
pursuit of this object the author contends that there is no 
necessary and rightful antagonism between religon 
and science, when rightly understood, and that the 
cause of the actual opposition in these camps is ignorance 
of themselves and of each other; science being con- 
founded with metaphysics and speculations ; and religion 
with ecclesiastical organizations and theological systems. 

The author considers, in turn, the claims of religion and of 

science, each to the ession of exclusive information 

and consequently a rightful sovereignity of knowledge, 

and concludes that each is needed to correct and m 

the other. He also discusses the supposed difference 

between the aims and results of veligion and those of 





John McCarthy—‘ Boys bees bare whin they goes in 
swimmin’,” 


called Dunkers, or Tunkers—located in the quaint town of 


Ephrata, Pa. As a — of one phase of American life, the 
article is worth reading. It is fully illustrated. 
The Popular Science Monthly for September has a paper which 


will interest those studying zoology It gives a fine, graphic 
description of animal life in the Gulf stream. 
The September Atlantic has an article by Stuart F. Wild on that 
gicante enterprise of De ps, the Panama canal], under the 
eading, “‘The Isthmus Canal and American Control.” The 
Panama canal has thus fur proved one of the costliest fuilures the 
world has ever known. Mr. Wild’s article will be read with keen- 
est interest. . 
Old New York, A Journal Relating to the History and Antiqui- 
ties of New York City, published by W. W. Pasko, 19 Park place, 
resents in its August number some Notes on Printing in New 
Vork ; An Englishman’s View; Index to Engravings in Valen- 
tine’s Manual; Extracts from Early Newspapers. e Introduc 
tion of Methodism ; Diary of Dr. Alexander Anderson, and the 
Claims of Nicholas Jones. The magazine contains much matter 
of special interest to antiquarians. The price is fifty cents a 


nu mer, 


five dollars a year. 





+ 


The Fortunate are the Isolated. 


The conspicuous part of an exception lies in the fact that it is 
an exception. y 
Compound Oxygen is an exception—that is, it is exceptionally 
good. 1s not this the inference you get from the following? 
EDGEFIELD, §. ©. 
“T know of my own experience and in my own family of the 
virtues of Compound Oxygen as manufactured by Drs, STARKEY 
PALEN.” Tos. J. ADAMS, ; 
Editor of Edgefield Advertiser. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. |, 
“TI shall be glad to have you use me asareference at any time. 
Gru. W. Bartiett, M.D. 
BUNKER HILL, IND, March 14, 1885. 
y too much in praise of the Compound 
Mrs. FLORENCE BLUE. 
MELROSE, Mass., Feb. 1, 1554. 
“* My husband ordered a Home Treatment. Since then | have 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted good health, and almost youthfu 
vigor.” Mrs. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 


“T feel that I cannot sa 
Oxygen Treatment.” 





science jmaery d that here also there is a real unity of 
purpose beneath the apparent divergence, and that science 


«ttn 


(The Celebrated Lecturer). 
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O OTHER Life Policies as liberal cost as little money, 






no others as cheap give as much for the money, as 


those of 








THE TRAVELERS © 


| ings. 
, Assets, 
Surplus, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or Investment of Sav- 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, lowest cash rate. 


$10,992,000. 
2,248,000. 





| HE AMERICAN 
~—} EpucationaL CaTALoGur, 


1889. 








r Containing the full list of current American School-Books to 
July, 1889, with prices, arranged alphabetically by authors, also 


¢ with classification by subjects. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





; ADDRESS : 


: THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


330 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


y (P. O. Box 943.) 





JUST READY: Zhe Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
for 1889, containing the Catalogues of 170 American Publishers, 
prefaced by the American Educational Catalogue and by the 
Record of New Books, Jan.—June, 1889. 
$2; postage, 80 cents. 





8vo. Over 3,000 pages, 






Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work presents the “New Education” in 
its simplest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and im sractic able 
fancies of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specialiy adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic * 
pages. $2.00. 

“Every schoo] library should have a copy of 
t, and every teacher of mathematics will hina ‘t 
indispensable, .'—National Journal of Education, 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when 

communicating with advertisers. 











AIDS iiustration 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 


cents, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 


teachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 


Oscar H. Cooper, State Superintonds nt Public 
Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, 888, “It 
is not my practice to commend books, but if by 
qommenting I could aid by putting “ Town and 
Country School Buildings” into the hands of 
every superintendent and school board in this 
state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
for its usefulness and beauty.”’ 


Circular with full description and contents mailed 
on application to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Vooks | 
Sacsagarla 
WW 


Poses 
Daw Wowace 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact that 
merit wins. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes al) that 
is claimed for it. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggist 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


{2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 
be i Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
mber. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirimg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
—_ to the school to which the appointment is 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ase can be Qo in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= wecamnety, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
uu 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ar E. P. WATERBURY, LL.D. 
Brockport..... . CHAS. D. McLEAN, LL.B 









Buffalo .. . JAMES M. CASSETY, PH. 
Cortland .............JAMES H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ...... eames F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo ..... .. .....WM. J. MILNE, LL.D. 
WOW PAlS......ccvecce FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
GRRBOMER. .c0c000 scose JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego’ ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
po Ee ee E. H. Cook, Px.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
. LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
25 per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
pv Illustrated Calendar giving full intormation. 
ress 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


EXTINCT MAMMALIAN. 


Fauna of Dakota “Bad Lands,” 
Menodus, Rhinoceros, Oreodon, 
Elotherium, ete. Teeth and 
Skulls. Cretaceous; Scdphites, 
‘ Baculites, Nautilus, Ammonites, 
Piacenta, etc. Green River Group of Fossil 
Fish, Black Hills Minerals and a fine stock of 
both Buckskin and Stone Relics of the American 
Indians. Oregon Gem Arrows, Agate Jewelry, 
&c. Send oem for larue new illustrated cata- 
logue No. 6. L. W. STILLWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, RELLS, 


= For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcbes, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cunt OPE erase SERGE? 2. 
Send tT ee ANE & CO. 
Mention this puper, ° Baltimore, Ha 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Those who wish to insure against death 
or accident, will prove their wisdom by 
selecting a thoroughly substantial and 
trustworthy company, such, for ny 
as the renowned Seanchen’ Insurance Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. Policies in this com- 

any are remarkable for liberality and 
ow price, few other companies giving so 
much for so little money. This is the sort 
of policy—either for family protection or 
investment of savings. These policies are 
non-forfeitable, world-wide in their appli- 
cation, and at low cash rates. The assets 
of The ‘ Travelers’” are $10,992,000. Its 
surplus is $2,248,000. 





Drawing is so important among the 
studies of our public schools that teachers 
and school officers want the best books on 
the subject. For this reason much atten- 
tion is being paid to Longmans’ Drawing 
Series, published oa Longmans, 
Green & Co., of 15 st Sixteenth street, 
New York. These drawing books com- 
prise two complete series, one in freehand 
and the other in geometry. The course in 
freehand consists of eight books, carefully 
graduated from simple, straight, and 
curved lines, to difficult examples of 
classic ornament. The course in geometry 
consists of a book on drawing to scale, on 
introduction to geometrical drawing and 
machine drawing, two books on practical 
plane geometry, and two on solid or de- 
scriptive geometry. Descriptive circulars 
and specimen pages, text-book catalogue 
and science catalogue, will be mailed free 
to all teachers sending their names and 
addresses. 


The child is the savior of the nation. 
What the child is to-day, foreshadows 
what the republic shall be a quarter of a 
century hence. It is because the people 
feel this fact that they pay so much atten- 
tion—through the schools—to the books, 
that the children shall study. What 
could more admirably fit their needs than 
the list of books recently issued by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, of ton. The list 
includes Hopkins’ Observation Lessons 
and How Shall My Child be Taught; 
Underwood’s Hand-book of American 
Authors; Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters 
Who Live on the Round Ball that Floats 
in the Air, Ten Boys who Lived on the 


D.| Road From Long Ago to Now, and the 


Story Mother Nature Told; Blaisdell’s 
Child’s Book of Health, Our Bodies and 
-How We Live; Towle’s Historical Books ; 
Higginson’s Young Folk’s History of the 
United States ; and: Dodge and Watson’s 
Stories from American History, and 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers. 


Teachers: If you wish to succeed in 
your profession, you must not only be 
efficient as an instructor, but you must 
make your school .bright, cheerful, and 
interesting! How? By using some of 
the Helps published by Mr. A. Flanagan, 
185 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. Merry 
fSongs for the school-room is one of the 
latest and best school song books ; contains 
104 large pages of as sweet melodies as 
were ever written, simple, easy to learn, 
cheerful and bright. is 60-page cata- 
logue is a necessity to every wide-awake 
teacher, on the look out for all the help 
that he can get. 


This is not the weather for what is 
known as ‘“‘ hard” drinks, nevertheless it 
is thirsty weather, and the great multitude 
of imbibers are glad to know that so 
cheering, invigorating, and yet not inebri- 
ating, a beverage as a good cup of tea or 
coffee affords may be readily obtained of 
The Great American Tea Co., which offers 
the choicest teas ever imported. Picked 
from the select tea gardens of China and 
Japan, none but the highest grade leaf 
being used. All guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Handsome new premiums of im- 
ported china, lamps, etc., given away with 
orders of $10,00 and upwards, or discounts 
made if preferred. Send at once for a 
trial order to the old reliable, Great Amer- 
ga Co., 31 and 33 Vesey street, New 

ork, 


Capable teachers and those wishing good 
paying positions will do well to put 
themselves in communication with 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, one of 
the oldest and best known in the United 
States, established 1855, and now located 
at 3 East 14th street, N. Y. This agency 
also may whe hand a constant supply of 
the best kindergarten material. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
Am’s PILLs, 










TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Ge 
Pre aeN 
boon of 


RESULT. 


Elected this morning. 


“by telegraph.” Send for circulars. 


TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
ten-thousand letters to Schooi Boards throughout the country, asking for informa 
vacancies. The following are two of the answers just received : 


as 


DS 7 upmla 


(TELEGRAM.) 


, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has —_ sent out 


on of sudden 


HANIBAL, Mo., September 5, 1889. 


“ Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago a 
Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning? Salary, $1500. 


Rost. ELLIoTT, Pres’t Board.” 


(TELEGRAM.) 


HANIBAL, Mo., September 6, 1889, 


**Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


L. McCARTNEY.” 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November Ist, and many of them 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
perior Protessor rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
l Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
[mes Selling and renting of school property. 
HOOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Best 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
For Registration. Best 


&  @) F & E facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Supeliee Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 

Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 

Address Miss C, L. WEKSER, 
329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 














A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD, {)Supsiintenten- 
$850 to $2,000. 17 Positions in Colleges. 48 High 
School ncipalships, $600 to $1,400. 82 High 


School Assistants, Grammar. Intermediate, and 
Prim 


positions, $400 to $750. 34 Positions for 
Specialists in Science, Latin, Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1.000. 

The above is but a partial list of our vacancies, 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, Pa, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


’ ’ 
Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 

Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCL WAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y, 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

"adie Botan,” BOSTON. ce. Fut ait 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for sucesssful teachers. Cireulars on application. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S, 
Established, 1855, 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


13th year. 





American Teachers’ 
. Bureau, St. Louis, 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Il, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





with us. 


assure prompt satisfaction. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 





REGISTER 


thoroughly 
registration blanks, 


AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
ualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Send for our new 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





SIXTH EDITION. 


Albany, N. Y. 
New York Normal College. 


manage tt. 





DT RS comer, Ih Ne 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A Practical Guide for the Teacher in the School=Room. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., Editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ IN- 

STITUTE ; formerly Supt. of the Experimental Department of the State Normal School, at 
With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the 
Cloth, 128 pp. Price 65 cents, postpaid. 

This book takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz. : the GOVERNMENT 
of a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
to the teacher who desires to make his school ‘‘ well-governed.” It suggests methods of 
awakening an interest, keeping up an interest, of inducing regular attendance and cour- 
teous behavior. It suggests to the teacher the means of making his school attractive ; 19 
fact, it cannot but aid the teachér very greatly to manage his school and yet not seem 


It is invaluable 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y- 
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The WONDERFUL 


eet GHAI 
mati hg 


. {Aa table, tetas hg 


arene reaver es. nS 


bey s 
DES and F PROPEL aT 
rong xin08 OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
zcured by + 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


R Camere. PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
Pe tityin the skin of children and infants and 
cu 


ite! . Scaly and 
— + ts p nee of the scalp and blood, with 
, from pam toold age, the CuTIcuRA 


REMEDIES are inf allible. 

— Skin and CuricuRA 

i. Beau ee externally 
new Bl _—- od 

Purifier, Fy — re every _ a, of skin and 


wees ee, imples to a Re 

Sccaleona, it for. \ everyw — ae ice, of, Comscrna, Ee 3 AP, 
LUBURC MI MFC. ¢ Co. Duce AND OmEMsO Soo. N, Mass. 

145 Nor: Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








es me ‘s — and Scalp preserved and 
tified by CuTicuRA SOAP. 


Krpney Pains, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuT1cuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, am 
taneous paip-subduing plaster. o. 
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ya og oan 


aR eae ipa a 





ar. | E — where 


6a stents feteP ice 
Oo: a $= person in your county 


vertisements and 6 Low cards «® 
=. Goede. ‘avertisements to be tacked up every- 
where, on trees, fences and turppikes, in ———— 
é places, in town and country in all pge.bo of the U 


wages perder! @ 
advanced ; no talking uw aan ee work 
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b pnd Vine St Ste. 
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In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


seg Piao’e Ouge Sor Oe 
or R ATORS): ption is THE BEST 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 01 to 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 
BICYCLE orGUN 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 

Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton. hic, 
broken cowe os me tres 2 a ee. for rices. Over or chop worn ee m aed 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, r SCHOOL JOURNAL Cyel jes. Repairin piringend ss poring. Bi d-hand 


IBOOKS ° 
AT 
TEACHERS’ 
CUE 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready In September. 
25 Clinton Place, New Vork. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.. 185 Wabash Avenue. Chicace 


THE 1889-90 EDITION 


FISCHER’S 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


iS NOW READY. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully uptodate, A large amount of 
new matter has also been added, including 


Maps of OKLAHOMA, 
The Chicago Annexations, 
The Extent of the Slave Trade in Africa, 
Stanley’s Route to Emin Pasha’s Province, 
Foreign Possessions in Africa. 


It is the most complete and accurate edition that has yet been published. 


PRICE:—With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. Sent to an ~ | 
address, postpaid. Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly suppli 
For introduction rates address 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


GHEATAMERICAN BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 





























and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Raqsives, which are Picked 
from the Sele ct Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., oven ty ew with 

orders of ry and eo or discounts made f preferred. 
xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very oe 65 
r lb. Special 0 Oe ee Oe Oe ees 
Ibs. opis per very Prine Teas on ri a Youn of $2.00. When orde 
a and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Qolong. naga on be pony Gunpowder, 
Perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. bug. © we deal onl 
Goods, Send at once for a Order to the oid “Boliab: e one enjoy a cup of Good 
address American Tea Co., 3: and 33 Vesey St., New York, 











crime 


ea. For 
-Y.. P. O. Box 287, 





“ Naw children,” said the teacher to the 
infant natural history class, after the pe- 
culiarities of the watt had been discussed, 

‘** is there any other member of the animal 
kingdom that possesses the power of mov- 
ing tT backward?” 

Yeth, thir,” said a little fellow, in all 
seriousness, ‘*the mule kin.” 


‘*Mamma,” said little Harold, as he 
stood by the window one day, “there 
goes Mrs. Smif wiv an umbersol over his 
head and his rubber gothamar, and it isn’t 
waning. Isn’t he a funny woman? I 
think she are.” 


This is the age of wonders, and the 
average American citizen is no longer 
surprised at anything. If you want to 
experience that sensation, however, just 

te to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va., and hear what they 
have got to say of the success cf some of 
their pont, They have got the goods 
that sell, and any one out of e 4 yo 
will consult his own interests y apply- 
ing to them. 


Recently Mis. Trowbridge called to’ see 
Mrs. James, and not finding her at home, 
said to her child, who is three years old : 

“T have no cards with me ; do you think 
you can remember my name and tell your 
oe that Mrs. Trowbridge called to 

er ” 

The child looked her full in the face and 
replied : 

‘*There are so many things in the world 
I want to remember and can’t, I* don’t 
think I shall try to remember a thing that 
I don’t want io.” 


A little fellow wanted his mamma to 
make him a night-shirt ‘‘ just like papa’s,” 
with apocket in it. His mother made him 
one, and the first night he wore it, he went 
to bed in high glee. 

In the morning, when his mother took 
the robe off, she found in the pocket a 
couple of seed cakes, three matches, a 
toothpick, a small silver watch, several 
pieces of cough candy, and the boy’s 
ee handkerchief. When the little 

llow was questioned as to the reason of 
the very varied assortment, he replied : 

** Well, I thought if I got hun in the 
night ie I would need the seed cakes, 
and, of course, I'd want the toothpick 
afterward ; if I wanted to see what time it 
was by my "watch I would have to have a 
match. and I was afraid of coughing, so I 
put the candy there.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visi New York City, save 
Express and Hire, and stop a! 

} eg Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
= ) Ce Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bg per day, European plan. Elevators and 

ya ® the best. Hl 
orse Cars, 
stages, and re tes weaeeais to all depots. You 
can live better for Roe money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


The editor was a gentleman of cultivated 
mind and a B. A., and on a momentous 
occasion he wrote to the object of his 
affections: “‘ Dearest: I have carefully 
analyzed the feelings I entertain toward 

ou, oo the result is substantially as fol- 
ate I love you! Will you be mine? 

ly by return post.” And then appar- 
— *f he fell into absent-minded, dreamy 
pone fey for he added: ‘‘ Write only on 
one side of the paper, plainly, and give 
real name and address, not necessarily for 
Se but as a guarantee of good 
ai! ” 


A doctor happened to be telling his fam- 
ily of an amusing scene he had witnessed 
ata patient's house during theday. ‘‘ Mr. 
Brown,” said the doctor, ‘‘was not seri- 
ously ill, but his wife really made matters 
worse and herself supreme y ridiculous by 
rushing in and out like a wet hen.” The 
doctor’s son, Bob, a very bright boy of six, 
was present when his father said this, and 
treasured his words, A day or two after- 
wards Mrs. Brown called on the doctor's 
family, and when Bob came into the room 
he sat down on a stool and fixed his eyes 
on the visitor. By and by he asked very 
seriously, ‘** Mrs. Brown, do you know 
anything about a wet hen?” Of course 
she replied in the n oat and Bob’s face 
assumed a very puzz ression. After 
a brief pause—horrible x sisters—Bob 
said: *‘ Well, it seems to me you ought to.” 


Cut Rates to the West. 


The Santa Fe Route from = oe and other 


ts along the line, on August 6 and 20, Se 
Pombor 10 end £4, and October 8. 4 
to John J. B 





Agent, Bente fe Houtes Chicago, Ul. 


Cheap tick goto ty Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury ( Texas and other P 
Leen a Tercitosies in the est will be sold by 


Ayer's Hair Vigor 


S the “ideal” Hair-dressing. It ee 

stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 
a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 
the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate put lasting per- 
fume. 

“Several months 
ago — | hair com- 
menced falling out, 
and in a few weeks 
my head was almost 

oo bald. I tried man 
remedies, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.’’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

*“*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turnin 

ray, insures its vigorous growth, and 

eeps the scalp white and clean.’ 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.”—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.””—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor “‘ Enquirer,’’ McArthur, Ohio. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the nata- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.’”’"—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 

** My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost all the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.”—P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





= ae 
Fins. MARION WALKER. El 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 


charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
h althful ; no talking require d; permanent po- 


sition ; wages 210 per week in adv ance. Good 
pay for part re. My references inc lude sume 
of the best, well known peo ple of Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Pitteburg one elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MKs. MARION WALKER, 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
me 


$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
VANCE allowed each month. Steady 
employment at home or traveling. No soliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections. No 
Postal Cards* Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 

* Man Wonderful” Manikin. 
National Question Book, 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. Address the Sub- 
scription Department. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago, 


“Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it?” 











Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 35 Clinton 
lace, N. Y., for one of their Reception Da 

Few are the most opular of such books pub- 


= one and see—or a set of four—$1.00 
-— ix numbers issued. 





For particulars ask your cket Agent or ie L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 








SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


; EDWARD ECCLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


(TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST.) 


‘tig 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





a 
— 


id 
—-- 








It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Every letter writer, author, 


12mo. Cloth. 348 





“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or f peor should by 
familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation an 









September 21, 1885, 





27th Edition, 






capitalization, 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


_CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises, 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class us, 
for sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & C0., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK 


60 Cents, 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 








20 cts. 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 


(Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


12mo., 479 





pages, half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 





National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 


BOSTON. 


new method,. Endorsed by leading Educators thro 





JOHN E. POTTER 
Irmm™11r3 MARKET STREET, 


“ Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, strongest and most original text-book ever produced on this gubcost. 


An entirely 


hout the country. Teac ” Edition contains 


a complete outline for oral instruction, a model Oral Lesson, and outlines for teaching every lesson 


in the k. Scholars’ Edition 65 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 

Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, -50 | Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.4 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, 60 | Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1.0 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00! Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 10 


Prices quoted ure for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. 


& CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 





Wells’ Mathematics, 

N@w Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). 

Brands’ Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 

Elements of Composition and Grammar. 

Our Language: A new Grammar by South- 
worth und Goddard, 

Boyd’s Art Galleries. 

Morgan’s English and American Literature, 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
ture. 

Students’ Series of English Classics. 

Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 

Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 

Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely goraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily an + btfully 
‘uvenal, 


Grammar adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
nm Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


5 ‘ench 
GP" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. 
ark’s Practical and ve Latin 
and to ail other systems. ice to Teachers, 
Bs ag Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
psf Manesca’s Fr Series, 





(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


d deli TL 


in one year.’”’—MILTON. 
, Homer's ‘Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 





[2 BADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHOooL JouRNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“Tt is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who stuiy, not merely to pam, 
Ld to know.”—New England Journal of Educa- 


“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in 
Human Pro ’ has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeéd, in recounting wonders wrough 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.’ °— 
Christian Intelligence. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


| SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. Enctac? f 


of. A. 
New York. Specimen copy of either book 


Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 & 68 DoANE S8r., NEW YORK. 


[READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 








Dial es, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
Bchool Club & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
free, T. 8. Denison,Chicago, lL 








Make Your School Bright, Cheerful and Interesting' 


BY USING SOME OF THESE HELPS. 


MERRY SONGS 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL ROOM. 





THE 


Latest and Best 


School Song Book. 


Contains 104 large 6 x 8% pages of as sweet 
Melodies as were ever written, simple, easy to 
learn, cheerful and bright. Board covers—Cloth 
back, 104 pages, 35 cents—or $3.00 per doz. 


CATALOGUE ™ © Page Catalosue is a teoensity to every ywide-aveake, on-the-look-out-for-all-the-help-that-he-ean-get- 


Teachers’ Helps, Method Books, etre a mer bag: Cards, Blackboard Stencils, School-room Pictures and Engravings, 


Which is sent PREE on request: “Ail goods pertaining wtchook rece work 


don't forget,to,address 


A. PLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








ELOW 





Alphabet Cards, 400 letters in abox.. ....... $0 15) Llinois and the Nation Civil Gov't. of Ill. 
Arithmetic Cards, 400 tigures in box.. ..... 1 and the U.S&., the very best... ........ 60 
Anonymous a Gallery, 150 portraits . ny hahaa ah cnt yniybach-eaa 50 
WOMREIOME MRO. 665 sccg. ssp 00 cove bor Saving Test Problems .. ............ 
Cook’s Methods in Arithmetic.............. 60| Merry otha Rin an benanabwsiiees ‘ 3S 
Curious Cobwebs, Nos. 1 and 2, each.... . 20| Merry Melodies, words and music........... 
Castle 8 School Entertainme nts, 200 pages, .. 30| McCormick’s Practical Work in Geography 
Craig’s Question Book, new edition........ 1 50} Morrison's Readings and Recitations ....... 
ee inte pesy. pasts and Manual, = ig 8 of School Exercises. .......... _ 
> Bie IN. wiidwine > ehenediiadins ne ousand W 

Easy a in Chemistry and Phil- Teachers ..... reds pony Be pen 

eee w le vehbtieae toad ake 25| Practical Methods in Arithmetic............ 
Favorite Speakers, Primary, Intermediate, Practical Etiquette, dluth caceeaer | Kecwewek 

i wedh aie akes. + caseccbaxn ote 20) Ped cal Tdeals a a Oe ee 

WOE MES Sabo KN cer see Sind accudcds 25| Prite *s Choice Dialogues....... .. es 
Gems of Thought—Literary Cards... ...... 40 | Quantrell’s Pocaet Class Book..... ........ 
Grube’s Method in Anthmetic....° 11... 2.1: 30 rt per hundred, 50, 60, 75 and 
Gymnastic Manual...... 02... ..ccs.c0c-cees 10} Rulers of the World.........1......... tee 
General History Cards, 120 cards in box....  40| Reward large variety............ .... 
Graded Literary Eng. or Am.,each.. 50} Supplemen ~ mg Cards, Ist Reader, 
Haynie’s English Grammar............ .... 60 Oc. ; 2d er, 12c.; 3d Reader, lbc. 
Hull’s Drawing Designs, sheets. ... 20 | Supplementary Reading Leatiets, 

” toRermh and a ise %| steno fe Maced a0) MGS cach, 8 
How to Teach and Study U. 8. History. | 1 00] S’@ncils for Blac : pele 
Historical Mottoes for the Wall. ..... Ny... 3g] Songs Of School Life (words only). « 4 

un er Ss 0 ica is bata 5o) d dea ddedietle 40 Select ‘Stones for TOE OOO wee eee ee ee eeee 
Improved History Cards, 200 in box... ... 100 he i eB 
Improved Geography Cards, 200 in box..... 1 00| Seymour’s Outlines in the Natural Sciences 30 
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NG to assist you in your work, 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 6), 


PUBLI*HERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu 
cation.  ALs0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANQ’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


Tnese MODELS have been specially designed for th 
teaching of Form and Dra in Primary and Gran. 
mar Schools. They consist of Solids and Tablea 
in a carefully graded series, are mace with 
for accuracy and beauty, and ar 

ible prices. 
cities of the country, ant 
the correct teachin 
rawing in every stage, and especially 


teet. 
For catalogue and particulars. address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Maa 
79 Wabash Averye, Chicegs, 


MOUNTAIN SONCS AND 
SEASIDE MELODIES 


are . Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the nev, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepare 
bythe DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60 cts.; & doz. 
1; $9 doz. 














ROYAT. SISGER - 60 cts.; doz. 
JEHOVAH’S PRAISE, 
These we will usefor Singing Classes, Choirs, &&, 


SONG MANUAL. Book 1, 30 c.; $3doz.) | For 
= w Book 2, 40 c.; $4.20. »-Gradel 
“ “ Book 3, 50 c.; $4.80. ) School 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 

‘ 80 cts. ; $7.20 doz. ) Choirs ani 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF» Musical 
PRAISE, $1; $9 doz.) Societies 
* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one‘ 
« of the best living compilers of music books, 
The music is by many composers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS | Very popult 


acy. 35 cts.; $3.60 doz.{ collection. 
VOICES OF PRAISE. Hutchins. | 

40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. | Meeting 

PRAISE IN SONG. Emerson. | end 
40 cts. ; $4.20 d0z. | sunday 

SONGS OF PROMISE. Tenney | gchook 

& Hoffman. 35 cts,; $3.60 doz. 

Sacred, 


7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. _ 

Secular, Anthems, Glees, Part Songs, &c. 5 
10 cts, each. Order by List, which please seal 
r. 


Mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Bosto 


L. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway, New York. 


—— 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tom, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in 4 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for saleby your local dealer, adr 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


. 2 MONTA ca # 

15.= to $ 50.= ies working {0 

mts prete who can furnish a hoi wet 

Erometia may be proBeahy empl 8 
moments ro! employed also. & 
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B.—Please state and busi 
Never mind about sending stamp for reps ® 
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